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BILBAO RB. 


EVENINGS IN GREECE. 
By T. Moore. 2d vol.: just published 
Evenings in Greece : the poetry by Thomas Moore, Esq ; the music composed 
andselected by Henry R. Bishop and Mr. Moore. Second Evening. Lon- 
don: J. Power. 

Here are a dozen nosegays united by as many garlands. ‘In thus connecting 
together,” says the poet, “‘a series of songs bya thread of poetical narrative, 
the object has been to combine recitation with music, so as to enable a greater 
number of persons to take a share in the performance, by enlisting as readers 
those who may not feel themselves competent as singers.” ‘The idea is good, 
nor has the author executed it unskilfully. He imagines that a number of young 
persons have met together to enjoy the calm twilight on the shore of the Isle of 
Zea—the Ceos of the ancients—and that they sing, by way of commencement, 
to matters more profane, the following sweet hymn :— 

When evening shades are falling 
O’er Ocean's sunny sleep, 
To pilgrims’ hearts recalling 
Their home beyond the deep ; 
When, rest o'er all descending, 
The shores with gladness smile, 
And lutes, their echoes blending, 
Are heard from isle to isle, © 
Then, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee! 





The noon-day tempest over, 
Now ocean toils no more, 
And wings of halcyons hover, 
Where all was strife before. 
Oh thus my life, in closing 
Its short tempestuous day, 
Beneath heaven's smile reposing, 
Shine all its storms away : 
Thus, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee! 

Thoughts of the brighter days of Greece press, it seems, through the mind of 
one of the maidens: she sees in imagination the noble sculptures and glorious 
paintings of the days of Praxiteles and Apelles ; and encouraged by the approving 
looks of her lover, she sings 

THE BIRTH OF PORTRAITURE. 
As oneea Grecian maiden wove 
_ Her garland mid the summer bow’rs, 
‘There stood a youth, with eyes of love, 
To watch her while she wreathed the flowers. 
The youth was skilled in Painting’s art, 
But ne’er had studied woman's brow, 
Nor known the colouring, which the heart 
Can shed o’er Nature’s charms, till now. 
CHORUS. 
Blest be Love, to whom we owe 
All that’s fair and bright below. 


His hand had pictured many a rose, 

And sketch’d-the rays that light the brook ; 
But what were these, or what were those, 

To woman's blush, to woman's look ? 
“Oh! if such magic pow’r there be, 

This, this,” he cried, “is all my pray’r, 
To paint that living light I see, 

And fix the soul that sparkles there.” 


His prayer, as soon as breath’d, was heard, 
His pallet, touch'd by Love, grew warm, 
And Painting saw her hues transferr'd 
From lifeless flowers to woman’s form. 
Still as from tint to tint he stole, 
The fair design shone out the more, 
And there was now a life, a soul, 
Where only colours glow’d before. 


Then first carnations learn’d to speak, 
And lilies into life were brought ; 
While, mantling on the maiden’s cheek, 
Young roses kindled into thought. 
Then hyacinths their darkest dyes 
Upon the locks of Beauty threw; 
And violets, transformed to eyes, 
Inshrined a soul within their blue. 

The mention of statues naturally cal!s up the memory of heroes; and while 
the maidens and youths of Zea find it more gladsome to dwell on the past than 
think on the present, they are startled by the rapid approach of boats— 

*T'was from an isle of mournful name, 

From Missolonghi, last they came,— 
Sad Missolonghi, sorrowing yet 

O’er him, the noblest Star of Fame 
That e’er in life's young glory set ! 

and by the mariners’ song :-— 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead ! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no 

Thy soul, to realms above us fled, 

Though, like a star, it dwells o’erhead, 
Still lights this world below 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


Through isles of light, where heroes tread, 
And flowers ethereal blow, 

Thy god-like spirit now is led, 

Thy lip, with life ambrosial fed, 
Forgets all taste of woe. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead ! 
No. deare st Harmodius, no 


The myrtle, round the falchion spread 
Which struck the immortal blow, 
Throughout all time, with leaves unshed,— 
The patriot’s hope, the tyrant’s dread,— 
Round Freedom's shrine shall grow 
Thon art not dead—thou art not dé ud ! 
No, dearest liar nodius, no 


Where hearts like thine have broke or bled, 


Though quer d the vital glow, 
Their memory hts a flame, instead, 
Which, ev'n from out the narrow bed 

Of death its beams shall throw 
Thou art not « l—thou art not dead ! 


eta 
No, dearest Harmodius, no 


Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 


From age to age shall go, 
Long as the oak and ivy wed, 
As bees shall haunt Hymettus’ head, 
Or Helles’ waters flew, 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead ! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 
Neither the maidens of Zea, nor any other maids, perhaps, love to be long in 
sorrow : even Minerva, it seems, well nigh forgot herself in days of yore—at 
least, if we can put faith in the following song :— 
As Love one summer eve, was straying 
Who should he see, at that soft hour, 
But young Minerva, gravely playing 
Her flute within an olive bower. 
I need not say, ‘tis Love’s opinion 
That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still. 


Though seldom yet the boy hath given 
To learned dames his smiles or sighs, 

So handsome Pallas look’d, that even 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise. 

Besides, a youth of his discerning 
Knew well that, by a shady rill, 

At sunset hour—whate’er her learning— 
A woman will be woman still. 


Her flute he praised in terms extatic, 
Wishing it dumb—nor car’d how soon— 
For Wisdom's notes, howe’er chromatic, 
To Love seem always out of tune. 
But long as he found face to flatter, 
The nymph found breath to shake and thrill ; 
As, weak or wise—it doth not matter— 
Woman, at heart, is woman still. 


Love chang’d his plan, with warmth exclaiming 
‘* How brilliant was her lips’ soft dye !” 


“ But, Master Reefpoint, why came you back? did I not desire you to remain 
in the Firebrand, sir?” 

The midshipman looked nonplussed. ‘ Why, Captain, I forgot to take my 
clothes with me, and—and— in truth, sir, I thought our surgeon would be of more 
use than any outlandish Gallipot that you could carry back,” 

The good intentions of the lad saved bim farther reproof, although I could not 
help smiling at his coming back for his clothes, when his whole wardrobe on 
starting was confined to the two false collars and a tooth-brush. 

“ But where is the young lady?” said the Doctor. 

“ Beyond your help, my dear Doctor,” said the skipper; ‘“‘ she is dead—all that 
remains of her you see within that small railing there.” 

“Ah, indeed!” quoth the Medico, “poor girl—poor girl—deep decline— 
wasted, terribly wasted,” said he, as he returned from the railing of the altar- 
piece, where he had been to look down upon the body; and then, as if there 
never had been sucha being as poor Maria Olivera in existence, he continued, 
“ Pray, Mr. Bang, what may you have in that bottle ?” 

“ Brandy, to be sure, Doctor,” said Bang. 

‘A thimbleful then, if you please.” 

“ By all means”—and the planting attomey handed the black bottle te the 
surgeon, who applied it to his lips, without more circumlocution. 

“‘ Lord love us !—poisoned—Oh, gemini !” 

“ Why, Doctor,” said N , ‘what has come over you?” 

‘* Poisoned, Captain—only taste.” 

The bottle contained soy. It was some time before we could get the poor man 
quieted ; and when at length he was stretched along a bench, and the fire was 
stirred up, and new wood added to it, the fresh air of early morning began to be 
scented. At this time we missed Padre Carera, and, in truth, we all fell fast 
asleep ; but in about an hour or so afterwards, I was awoke by eome one stepping 
across me. ‘The same cause had stirred N It was Aaron Bang, who had 
been to look out at the door. 

“T say, Cringle, look here—the Padre and the servants are digging a grave 
close to the chapel—are they going to bury the poor girl so suddenly!” 

I stepped to the door, the wind had entirely fallen—bnt the rain fell fast—the 
small chapel door looked out on the still swollen, but subsiding river, and beyond 
that on the mountain, which rose abruptly from the opposite bank. On the side 
of the hill was situated a negro village, of about thirty huts, where lights were 
already twinkling, as if the inmates were preparing to go forth to their work. 
Far above them, on tlre ridge, there. wasaclear cold streak towards the east, 











And much that flute, the sly rogue, blaming, 
For twisting lips so sweet awry, 

The nymph look’d down—beheld her features 
Reflected in the passing rill, 

And started, shock’d—for, ah, ye creatures ! 
Ev'n when divine, you're women atill. 


Quick, from the lips it made sv odious, 
That graceless flute the goddess took, ’ 
And, while yet fill’d with breath melodious, 

Flung it into the glassy brook ; 
Where, as its vocal life was fleeting 
Adown the current, faint and shrill, 
At distance long ‘twas heard repeating, 
** Woman, alas, vain woman still ! 

When the vintage is gathered, and the clusters crushed, itis a good time 
tobe merry: here isa song reeling in every line, like Bacchus among his 
nymphs :— 

Up with the sparkling brimmer ! 
Up to the crystal rim ; 

Let not a moon-beam glimmer 
*Twixt the flood and brim. 

When hath the world set eyes on 
Aught to match this light, 

Which, o’er the cup’s horizon 
Dawns in bumpers bright? 

Truth in a deep well lieth— 

. So the wise aver ; 

But Truth the fact denieth— 
Water suits not her. 

No, her abode’s in brimmers, 
Like this mighty cup— 

Waiting till we, good swimmers, 
Dive to bring her up. 

The remaining songs are of equal or superior merit, and of a varied strain. 
The poetry, which connects them, contains many allusions to the war for the 
independence of Greece, and seems to indulge the hope that a new kingdom will 
there arise, with heroes worthy of asecond Plutarch. ‘The splendid dreams are, 
we fear, like the * devout imaginings” of the northern reformer, and will never 


work, is like all the other poetry of Moore—elegant, flowing, and harmonious 
The words of the songs are the echo of the music; and we can believe that the 
recitation and singing is dramatic and imposing. 
—— 
f TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
SCENES IN CUBA—THE HURRICANE.—I[ Concluded. } 

The noise of the rain increased, and there was still a little puff of wind now 
and then, so that the Padre, taking an alformbra, or small mat, used to kneel 
on, and placing it on the step where the folding-doors epened inwards, took a 
cloak on his shoulders, and sat himself down with his back against the leaves, to 
keep them closed, as the lock or bolt was broken, and was in the act of swigging 
off his cupful of comfort, when a strong gust drove the door open, as if the devi! 
himself had kicked it, capsized the Padre, blew out the lights once more, and 
scattered the brands of the fire all aboutus. N and I started up, the women 
shrieked, but before we could get the door to again, in rode little Reefpoint on a 
mule, with Doctor Plaget of the Firebrand behind him, bound, or lashed, as we 





for incarnate fiends, I fancy, forthe yells and ghrieks that were set up were 
tremendous 

“Yo ho!” sung out little Reefy ; don’t frightened, ladies—Lord love ye. 
Tam half drowned, and the Doctor here is altégether so—quite entirely drowned, 
[assure you.—I say, Medico, an't it true!’* And the little Irish rogue slewed 
his head round and gave the exhausted Doctor a most comical look 


** Not quite,” quoth the Doctor, ‘but deuced near it. I say, Captain, would 
? 





you have known us! why. we are dyed chocolate colour, you see, in that river, 
flowing not with milk and honey, but with something miraculously like pease soup 


| it.”? 





—water I cannot cal! 
* But Heaven help us, why did you try the ford, man?” said Bang 


| You may say that, sir,” responded wee Reefy ; * but our mule was knocked 
up, and it was so dark and tempestuous, that we should have pe rished byt 

j if we had tried back for St. Jago; so seeing alight here, the only indica I 

} a living thing, and the stream lool irrow anc comparatively quiet—conlout 

| it, it was all the deeper thougl we shoved across.”” 

| * But, bless me, if you had be thrown in the stream, lashed together as you 
are, you would have been drown i certainty,’ said the Cay ta 

*Oh,” said little Reefy. “the Doctor was wot on the mul in ¢ 

|} no, Captain, I knew better—I ha nin tow, sir; but after we ¢« vas 
so faint and chill, that I had to lash myself to him to keep him ft } eI 

| the anima!’s counter, and walk he « d not.” 

} 


be more substantial than they are. The poetry of this pretty and well-imagined | 


call it, to him by a strong thong. ‘The black servants and the females took them | 


against which the outline of the mountain, and the large trees which grew on it, 
| were sharply cut out; but overhead, the firmament was as yet dark and threaten- 
| ing. The morning star had just risen, and was sparkling bright and clear through 
the branches of a magnificent tree, that shot out from the highest part of the hill ; 
it seemed to have attracted the Captain's attention as well as mine. 
“Were I romantic now, Mr. Cringle, I could expatiate on that view. How 
colds and clear, and chagte: every thing looks! ‘The elements have subsided 
| intoa perfect calm, every thing is quiet and still, but there is no warmth, no 
comfort in the scene.” 

“Mr. Cringle,” said the skipper, ‘do you mark that tree on the ridge of the 
mountain, that large tree in such conspicuous relief against the eastern sky ?” 

“1 do, Captain. But—heaven help us !—what necromancy is this? It seems 
to sink into the mountain top—why, | only see the uppermost branches now; 
It has disappeared, and yet the outline of the hill is as distinct and well defined 
as ever; I can even sec the cattle on the ridge, although they are ranning about 
ina very incomprehensible way certainly.” 

“Hush!” said Don Ricardo, ** hush !—the Padre is reading the funeral ser- 
vice in the chapel, preparatory to the body being brought out.” ’ 

And so he was. But alow grumbling noise, gradually increasing, was now 
distinctly autible. The monk hurried on with the prescribed form—he finished 
it—and we were about lifting the body to carry it forth—Bang and I being in the 
very act of stooping down to lift the bier, when the Captain sung out sharp and 
quick,—** Here. Tom!"—the urgency of the appeal abolishing the Mister— 
“ Here !—zounds, the whole hill side is in motion!” And as he spoke | beheld 
| the negro village, that hung on the opposite bank, gradually fetch away, houses, 
| trees, and all, with a loud, harsh, grating sound. 
| ‘God defend us!” I involuntarily exclaimed 
| “Stand clear,” shouted the skipper ; “the whole hillside opposite is under 
| weigh, and we shal! be bothered here presently.” 

He was right—the entire face of the hill over against us was by this time in 
motion, sliding over the substratum of rock like a first rate gliding along the well- 
greased ways at Jaunching—an earthy avalanche. Presently the rough, rattling, 
}anderashing sound, from the disrupture of the soil, and the breaking of the 
branches, and tearing up by the roots of the largest trees, gave warning of some 
tremendous incident. The lights in the huts still burned, but houses and all 
continued toslide down the declivity; and anon aloud startled exclamation was 
heard here and there, and then a pause, but the low mysterious hurtling sound 
never ceased. 

At length aloud and continuous yell echoed along the hill-side. The noise 
increased—the rushing sound came stronger and stronger—the river rose higher, 
and roared louder; it overleaped the lintel of the door—the fire on the floor 
| hissed for a moment, and then expired in smouldering wreaths of white smoke 
—tlie discoloured torrent gurgled into the chapel, and reached the altar-piece ; 
and while the cries from the hill-side were highest, and bitterest, and most de- 
spairing, it suddenly filled the chapel to the top of the low door-post ; and al- 
though the large tapers which had been lit near the altar-piece were as yet unex- 
tinguished, like meteors sparkling on a troubled sea, all was misery and conster- 
nation. ‘* Have patience, and be composed, now,” shouted Don Ricardo. “If 
it increases, we can escape through the appertures here, behind the altar-piece, 
and from thence to the high ground beyond. ‘The heavy rain has loosed the soil 
on the opposite bank, and it has slid into the river-course, negro houses and all. 
But be composed, my dears—nothing supernatural in all this; and rest assured, 
although the river has unquestionably been forced from its channel, that there is 
no danger, if you will only mamtain your self-possession.” And there we were 

in inhabitant of a cold climate cannot go along with me in the description. 
We were all alarmed, but we were not chilled—cold is a great daunter of bravery. 
At New Orleans, the black regiments, in the heat of the forenoon, were really 
the most efficient corps of the army; but inthe morning, when the hoar frost 
was on the long wire grass, they were but as a broken reed. ‘“ Him too co/d for 
Lrave to-day,” said the serjeant of the Grenadier Company of the West India 
regiment, which was brigaded in the ill-omened advance, when we attacked New 
Orleans; but here, having heat, and seeing none of the women egregiously 
ilarmed, we all took heart of grace, and really there was no quailing amongst 








us 
At this moment the water rose so high, that the bier on which the corpse of 
poor Maria Olivera lay stark and stiff, was floated off the tressels, and turning on 
its edge, after glancing for amomentin the light cast by the wax tapers, 1t sank 

into the thick brown water, and was no more seen 
The old priest murmured a prayer, but the etfect on us was lectric. ‘ Saufe 
neezer, quite in his element, began to cruise 
* Ladies, get through 
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stump surged against it—it gave way—and in a minute afterwards, there was not 
a vestige remaining of the whole fabric. 

«“ What a funeral for thee, Maria!” said Don Ricardo. 

Not a vestige of the body was ever found. 

There was nothing now for it. We all stopped, and turned, and looked—there 
was not a stone of the building to be seen—all was red precipitous bank, or dark 
flowing river—so we turned our steps towards the house. ‘The sun by this time 
had risen. We found the northern range of rooms were entire, and we now 
made the most of it: and, by dint of the Captain’s and my nautical skill, we had, 
before dinner-time, rigged a canvass-jury-roof over the southern part of the fabric, 
and were once more sat down in comparative comfort at our meal. But it was 
all melancholy work enough. However, at last we retired to our beds ; and next 
morning, when I awoke, there was the small stream once mole trickling over the 
face of the rock, with the slight spray wafting into my bed-room, as quietly as if 
no storm had taken place. 

We were kept at Don Picador’s for three days, as, from the shooting of the 
soil from the opposite hill, the river had been dammed up, and its channel altered, 
so that there was no venturing across. Three negroes were unfortunately drown- 
ed, when the bank shot. But the wonder passed away ; and by nine o'clock on 
the third day, when we mounted our mules to proceed, there was little apparently 
on the fair face of nature to mark that such fearful scenes had been. However, 
when we did get under weigh, we found that the hurricane had not passed over 
us without leaving fearful evidences of its violence. 

We had breakfasted—the women had wept—and the bestias were at the door, 
We embraced the ladies. ‘My son,” said Sefora Cangrejo, “we shall most 
likely never meet again. You have your country to go to—you have a mother. 
Oh, may she never suffer the pangs which have wrung my heart! But I know— 
I know that she never will.” I bowed. ‘ We may never—indeed, in all like- 
lihood we shall never meet again!” continued she, ina rich, deep-toned, mellow 
voice ; “but if your way of life should ever lead you to Cordova, you will be sure 
of having many visitors, if you will but give out that you have shewn kindness 
to Maria Olivera, or to any one connected with her.” She wept—and bent over 
me, pressing both her hands on the crown of my head. ‘May that great God, 
whocareth not for rank or station, for natfon or for country, bless you, my son— 
bless you!” 

All this was sorry work. She kissed me on the forehead, and turned away. 
Her daughter was standing close tu her, “like Niobe, all tears.” ‘ Farewell, 
Mr. Cringle—may you be happy!” I kissed her hand—she turned to the Cap- 
tain. He looked inexpressible things, and taking her hand, held it to his breast; 
and then, making a slight genuflexion, pressed it tohis lips. He appeared to be 
amazingly energetic, and she seemed to struggle to be released. He recovered 
himself, however—made a solemn bow—the ladies vanished. We shook hands 
with old Don Picador, mounted our mules, and bid a last adieu éo the Valley of the 
Hurricane. 

We ambled a'ong for some time in silence. At length the skipper dropped 
astern, until he got alongside of me. ‘I say, Tom”—I was well aware that he 
never called me TJ’om unless his heart was full, honest man—‘ Tom, what think 
you of Francesca Cangrejo ?” 

Oh ho! thought I. “ Why, I don’t know, Captain—I have seen her to disad- 
vantage—so much misery—fine woman though—rather large to my taste— 
but” 

“Confound your buts,’ quoth the Captain. “But never mind—push on, 
push on’’—(I may tell the gentle reader in his ear, that the worthy fellow. at the 
moment when I send this chapter to the press, has his flag, and that Francesca 
Cangrejo is no less a personage than his wife.) 

As we proceeded up the valley, the destruction caused by the storm became 
more and more apparent. Trees were strewn about in all directions, having been 
‘torn up by the roots—road there was literally none ; and by the time we reached 
the coffee estate, after a ride, or scramble, more properly speaking, of three 
hours, we were all pretty much tired. In some places the road at the best was 
but a rocky shelf of limestone not exceeding 12 inches in width, where, if 
you had slipped, down you would have gone a thousand feet. At this time it was 
white and clean as if it had been newly chiselled, all the soil and sand having 
been washed away by the recent heavy rains. 

The situation was beautiful; the house stood on a platform scraped out of the 
hillside, with a beautiful view of the whole country down to St. Jago. The ac- 
commodation was good ; more comforts, more Englsh comforts, in the mansion, 
than I had yet seen in Cuba; and as it was built of solid slabs of limestone, and 
roofed with strong hardwood timbers and rafters, and tiled, it had sustained 
comparatively little injury, as it had the advantage of being at the same time 
sheltered by the overhanging cliff. It sivod in the middle of a large platform of 
hard sun-dried clay, plastered over, and as white as chalk, which extended about 
forty feet from the eaves of the house, in every direction, on which the coffee 
was cured. This platform was surrounded on all sides by the greenest grass I 
had ever seen, and overshadowed, not the house alone, but the whole level space, 
by one vast wild fig-tree. “ 

After we had fairly shaken into our places, there was every promise of a very 
pleasant visit. Our host had a tolerable cellar, and although there was not much 
of style in his establishment, still there was a fair allowance of comfort, every 
thing considered. The evening after we arrived was most beautiful. The house, 
situated on its white plateau of barbicues, as the coffee platforms are called, 
where large piles of the berries in their red cherrylike husks had been blacken- 
ing in the sun the whole forenoon, and on which a gang of negroes was now em- 
ployed covering them up with tarpawlings for the night, stood in the centre of an 
amphitheatre of mountains, the front box as it were, the stage part opening on a 
bird’s eye view of the distant town and harbour, with the everlasting ocean be- 
yond it, the current and flaws of wind making its surface look like ice, as we 
were too distant to discern the heaving of the swell, or the motion of the bil- 
lows. The fast falling shades of evening were aided by the sombrous shadow of 
the immense tree over head, and al! down in the deep valley was now dark and 
undistinguishable ; and the blue vapours were gradually floating up towards us. 
‘To the left hand, on the shoulder of the Horseshoe Hill the sunbeams still lin- 
gered, and the gigantic shadows of the trees on the right hand prong were strongly 
cast across the valley on a red precipitous band near the top of it. The sun was 
descending beyond the wood, flashing through the branches, as if they had been 
on fire. He disappeared. It was a most lovely still evening—the air—but hear 
the skipper— 





“Tt is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf is browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
When twilight melts beneath the moon away.” 


Don Ricardo had been altogether Spanish in Santiago, because he lived there 
amongst Spaniards, and every thing was Spanish about him; so with the tact of 
his countrymen he had gradually been merging into the society in which he 
moved, and at length having married a very high caste Spanish lady, he became 
regularly amalgamated with the community. But here in his mountain retreat, 
sole master, his slaves in attendance on him, he was once more an Englishman, 
in externals, as he always was at heart, and Richie Cloche from the Lang Toon 
of Kirkaldy, shone forth in all his glory as the kind-hearted landlord. His head 
household servant was an English, or rather a Jamaica negro; his equipment, so 
far as the dinner set out was concerned, was pure English; he would not even 
speak any thing but English himself. 

Sefiora Campana addressed her husband—“ My dear, you are now in your 
English mood, so I suppose we must go.” We had dined at six, and it might 
now be about eight. Don Ricardo, with all the complacency in the world, bow- 
ed, as much as to say, you are right, my dear, you may go, when his youngest 
niece addressed him. 


“ Tio—my uncle,” said she, in a low silver-toned voice, “ Juana and I have 
‘brought our guitars” 
‘* Not another word to be said,” quoth M ,—‘‘ the guitars, by all means.’ 

The girls in an instant, without any preparatory blushing, or other botheration, 
rose, slipped their heads and right arms through the black ribbons that supported 
their instruments, and stepped into the middle of the room. 

“ ¢ The Moorish Maid of Granada,”’ said Senora Campana. They nodded. 

“You shall take Fernando the sailor's part,” said Senora Candalaria, the 
youngest sister, to Juana, “for your voice is deeper than mine, and I shall be 
Anna.” 

“ Agreed,” said Juana, with a lovely smile, and an arch twinkle of her eye to- 
wards me, and then launched forth in full tide, accompanying her sweet and mel- 
low voice on that too much neglected instrament, the guitar. It wasa wild, 
irregular sort of ditty, with one or two startling arabesque bursts in it. As near as 
may be, the following conveys the meaning, but not the poetry. 


THE MOORISH MAID OF GRANADA. 
FERNANDO. 
“The setting moon hangs over the hill ; 
On the dark pure breast of the mountain lake, 
Still trembles her greenish silver wake, 
And the blue mist floats over the rill. 














She Albion. 


And the cold streaks of dawning appear, 
Giving token that sunrise is near ; 
And the fast clearing east is flushing, 
And the watery clouds are blushing ; 
And the day-star is sparkling on high, 
Like the fire of my Anna's dark eye; 
The ruby-red clouds in the east 
Float like islands upon the sea, 
When the winds are asleep on its breast ; 
Ah, would that such calm were for me! 
And see the first streamer-like ray, 
From the unrisen god of day, 
Is piercing the ruby-red clouds, 
Shooting up like golden shrouds : 
And like silver gauze falls the shower, 
Leaving diamonds on bank, bush, and bower, 
Amidst many unopened flower. 

Why walks the dark maid of Granada? 

ANNA. 

«¢ At evening when labour is done, 
And cool'd in the sea is the sun ; 










And the de kles clear on the rose, 
And the fh are beginning to close, 
Which at Hagain in the calm 
Their ince God breathe in balm ; 


And the bat flickers up in the sky, 

And the beetle hums moaningly by; 

And to rest in the brake speeds the deer, 
While the nightingale sings loud and clear. 


‘*¢ Scorched by the heat of the sun’s fierce light, 
The sweetest flowers are bending most 
Upon their slender stems ; 
More faint are they than if tempest tost, 
Till they drink of the sparkling gems 
That fall from the eye of night. 


“Hark ! from lattices guitars are tinkling, 
And though in heaven the stars are twinkling, 
No tell-tale moon looks over the mountain, 
To peer at her pale cold face in the fountain ; 
And serenader’s mellow voice, 
Wailing of war, or warbling of love, 
Of love, while the melting maid of his choice 
Leans out from her bower above. 


“ All is soft and yielding towards night. 
When blending darkness shrouds all from the sight ; 
But chaste, chaste, is this cold, pure light, 

Sang the Moorish maid of Granada.” 

We returned next day to Santiago, and had then to undergo the bitterness of 
parting. With me it was a slight affair, but the skipper !—However, I will not 
dwell upon it. We reached the town towards evening. The women were ready 
to weep, I saw. However, we all turned in, and next morning at breakfast we 
were moved, I will admit—some more, some less. Little Reefy, poor fellow, 
was crying like a child ; indeed he was little more, being barely fifteen. 

“Oh! Mr. Cringle, I wish I had never seen Miss Candalaria de los Dolores ; 
indeed I do.” 

This was Don Ricardo’s youngest niece. 

“Ah, Reefy, Reefy,” said I, ‘‘ you must make haste, and be made post, and 
then” 

‘“ What does he call her?” said Aaron. 

“ Senora Tomassa Candalaria de los Dolores Gonzales y Vallejo,” blubbered 
out Little Reefy. 

“What a complicated piece of machinery she must be !” 
Bang. 

The meal was protracted to a very unusual length, but time and tide wait for 
no man. We rose. Aaron Bang advanced to make his bow to our kind hostess ; 
he held out his hand, but she, to Aaron’s great surprise apparently, pushed it on 
one side, and regularly closing with our friend, hugged him in right earnest. 
However, none of us could laugh now ; we parted, jumped into our boat, and 
proceeded straight to the anchorage, where three British merchantmen were by 
this time riding all ready for sea. We got on board. ** Mr. Yerk,” said the Cap- 
tain, “fire a gun, and hoist blue Peter at the fore. Loose the topsail.” The 
masters came on board for their instructions ; we passed but a melancholy even- 
ing of it, and next morning I took my last look of Santiago de Cuba. 


—~-- 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 


REPORTING, EDITING, SPECULATING, AND PROPRIETORSHIPS. 
“* Hear, land o’ cakes, from John o’ Groats, 
If there’s a hole in aw your coats, 
I rede you tent it, 
A chield’s amang you, taking notes, 
And, faith he’ll prent it.” 

The learned Bayle, in his preface of 1684, lays it down, that he is not a critic, 
but a reporter. If we are to accept this estimate of his pretensions, we must 
certainly acknowledge that he was the most glorious luminary that the reporting 
fraternity has ever possessed, or can ever hope toboast of. In point of integrity, 
the reporters have very little to plume themselves upon, in the Leviathan or 
Caliban, as he has been sometimes called, of English literature ; andif Erasmus 
were termed “the glory of the priesthood and the shame,” Dr. Johnson may, 
with equal justice, be styled, the glory and shame of the reporting profession. 
The doctor's declaration, that, in reporting the debates in parliament, *‘ he always 
took care that the whig rascals should not have the best of the argument,” is at 
once a proof of the then prostituted state of the press, and of the meanness and 
dishonesty which could be imparted to a great mind, by those degrading prejudices 
with which the nature of this eminent man was so unhappily saturated. His 
reports have little of the colloquial style, or impress of actual speaking. They 
bear all the features of deliberate study at the desk, and are strongly stamped 
with the unequivocal characteristics of the Johnsonian composition. Lord Lyt- 
tleton, Sir John St. Aubin, Mr. Pulteney, Lord Chatham, Walpole, and the 
great luminaries of that extraordinary era, always appearin latinized pomposity, 
and under the ample folds of the toga. Even the celebrated reproof of Lord 
Chatham to Horace Walpole, which has been so justly eulegized, and will last 
as long as our language, was reported by the doctor with his usual peculiarities 
of style and cadence. Johnson's women, in his works of imagination, speak 
very academically ; and Goldsmith very justly told him that he cvuld not write 
the dialogue between the fishes, for he would make the sprats and minnows all 
talk like great great whales. Ina similar manner he has made all his parliamen- 
tary orators talk like whales and sharks, giving the character of the former to his 
friends, and of the latter to his foes. 

Parliamentary reporting is now as perfect as it can be, under the present con- 
dition of the press, and the faults found with it by noble lords, and honourable 
commoners, are either groundless or attributable to themselves. ‘The members 
cling to their Gothic prejudices to the very last, and still strive to invest the 
business of reporting with some of the disgrace, and very much of the inconve- 
niences of stealth and illegality. It is but recently that reporters dared to show 
a note book or implement of writing in the House of Lords. They were obliged 
to conceal what they were about, by hiding their writing apparatus below the bar, 
and behind the screen or curtain; and if the edge of the white paper should, by 
chance or accident, appear above the crimson barrier, there immediately stalked 
forth the yeoman usher of the black rod, or some deadly myrmidon, to order the 
delinquent immediately to cease from violating the standing order of the House 
—the hallowed privilege of parliament—secrecy. Lord Eldon was once the 
champion of this standing order, yet, when the golden rule of the good old times 
was departed from, and the reporters were cabined, cribbed, and confined like 
pigs in a stye, if, in the jostling of elbows a note book should fall over the bar, 
or sacred precinct, we have seen his lordship come from his seat on the opposi- 
tion bench, and pick up the stray volume and politely present it to the owner. 
Let the Lords immediately or even quadruple the accommodation which 
they afford to the press, and I8t the new Speaker of the ensuing parliament—the 
constitutional House of Commons—give them a compartment in the side gallery, 
or the front of the gallery, in which they are now accommodated, or rather not 
accommodated, and ali reasonable complaint against the corps will cease. 

When the present member for Middlesex, Mr. Hume, brought the reporter of 





gravely rejoined 





the “Times” to the bar of the House for misrepresenting his speech, the re- 

porter firmly and manfully defended himself upon two grounds :—firstly, that the | 
speech was not misrepresented, but reported accurately and fairly in letter and | 
spirit; and, secondly, that inaccuracies by no means implied delinquency or even | 
negligence ; for, added the accused, ‘‘ the members who sit immediately round | 
the table, or who are contiguous to each other, so repeatedly misunderstand what 
is said, that not a night passes without very many of them rising to explain ; is 
it therefore surprising that a sentence of a speech should be misunderstood by a 
reporter who is placed at the very utmost point of distance from the speaker, 
and under every possible disadvantage of seeing or hearing?’ The argument 
was irresistible ; and Sir Francis Burdett, with his usual independence and man- 
liness of character, rose, and insisted that the report was accurate, and that the | 
henourable member had uttered precisely the words attributed to him. 


* Solven- | 
tur risu tabula ; tu missus abibis.” But there might have been very little of the 


rtsu to the honest and innocent reporter, for the missus cost him £25 in fees paid | 


| lice officers, gives points to his reports for which there is no foundation. 
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to the officers of the house during his very brief custody. ‘These extortions are 
of a more disgraceful character than any now practised in this country ; they 
are more particularly disgraceful as coming from persons attached to one of the 
legislative bodies of the empire, that should seem above such practices in all 
which related to it. Mr. Walter, in the present instance, with a liberality which 
has always characterised him, sent the reporter a check for £50. 

When the Ear! of Limerick, in the session before last, brought the printer of 
the “'Times”’ before tne House of Lords, the expenses of the short and foolish 
job cost the “ Times” about £50. ‘The confinement in such cases is ridiculous 
in every thing except the enormous expense. The printer, in the present instance, 
was taken from the bar to a coffee-house, where he sat the knight of a round 
table, regaling his friends and the officers of the House with a sumptuous dinner 
and copious libations, after which he took his walk, ‘as was his custom, in the 
afternoon.”” When honest Jack Fuller, the member for Sussex, was confined by 
the vote of the House for insulting the Speaker, he seemed to conceive that he 
was going to be manacled and locked up in some cell disproportioned perhaps to 
the large and magnificent scale of his person. ‘To his surprise, he was allowed 
to send for his old housekeeper, whose mind was equally full of fears of a more 
criminal and less aristocratic species of ‘durance vile.” The old woman on 
seeing her master, burst into tears. “ Don’t be blubbering there, you foolish old 
woman, but go home and bring me a bottle of rem,” roared honest Jack ; and 
the servant was about to depart in joyful surprise that imprisonment could be 
made so gentlemanly and respectable ; but the officers of the House assured 
their prisoner that he might have rum and all things that he wanted, by paying 
for them at a prisoner's price. ‘I was to have had a dinner party of twelve or 
fourteen people to-morrow,” said honest Jack. ‘“ You can have your dinner 
party here, sir, if you please,” was the reply of the officer. ‘* Zounds, can [ 1” 
cried the county member, his eyes dilating with surprise and delight: ‘then I 
don’t care a d n for the little man in the big wig, or for his warrants and 
imprisonment.” 

Complaints by members against reporters or the press, always increase the 
real or imaginary grievance. ‘The Earl of Limerick, in bringing Mr. Lawson, 
the printer of the “ Times,” before the House of Lords, ‘got nothing by his 
motion,” except a corroboration of the accuracy of the reporter in setting down 
the precise words which the noble Earl had used and forgotten. When Mr. 
George Dawson, the member for Harwich, complained of a report of his speech 
in the “ Times,” that paper justified its report, and application was made by the 
reporter to Mr. O'Connell, and to the other members who were close, even to 
contact, with Mr. Dawson, when he made his speech. ‘They all declared, with 
the exception of Mr. Shiel, who was further off than the rest, that the report was 
verbatim et literatim what the honourable member had uttered. In pointof fact, 
men in the excitement of a debate are led away to speak, what they are them- 
selves surprised at in their cooler moments. This very frequently happens when 
speeches are made after a certain hour at night. When Colonel Sibthorp tried 
with might and main to bring the printer of the “Times” to the bar of the Com- 
mons for a false report of his most eloquent and erudite speech—the most per- 
feet specimen or chef d’wuvre of a calm, cautious statesman, and consummate 
orator—Lord Althorp assured the House that the report was accurate, except in 
a little exaggeration of the laughter with which the gallant member's oratorical 
effusion, at that hour of the night, had been received. ‘The laughter,” said 
Lord Althorp, “‘ was certainly exaggerated, but not much exaggerated.” A mem- 
ber immediately at Lord Althorp’s shoulder then rose, and declared that the re- 
port wasa “verbatim et literatim statement of the gallant colonel’s words, and 
that he had never read a more accurate report in his life. The ‘“ Times,” for 
some reason or other, sadly mismanaged its defence, and lost the high vantage 
ground which these speeches gave it. It left out the particle not, and converted 
Lord Althorp’s negation in its favour, into a sentence affirmative and positive, to 
its prejudice. The not was honestly inserted in the ‘* Morning Chronicle” and 
in the evening papers. The “Herald” cut the subject altogether. If my re- 
collection do not fail, the “Times” likewise left out the member's declaration 
that the report was verbatim et literatim, and as accurate a report as he had ever 
read. Itis not often that a newspaper is so magnanimous as to throw away a 
triumph. This attack on the press was, however, the most unfortunate of any 
in recent times—at least to an assailant. The gallant colonel refused to listen 
to Lord Althorp's advice to withdraw his motion because his lordship had rested 
his advice upon a basis which involved his (the colonel’s) veracity, and conse- 
quently his personal honour. The motion was pressed to a division, as a test, 
and lost by a sad disproportion of votes. Thus ended this foolish affair. The 
** Times” omitted this strong fact. 

The subject of reporting is, in every respect, of such great importance at the 
present crisis, the eve of a general election and of a new parliament, that we 
shall pursue it to a close, and then proceed to an analysis of other branches of 
the press, in which we shall be able to develope some extraordinary matter, that 
will probably surprise the public. 

The errors of reporting seldom arise from any bad motives, at least in the re- 
porters. We must except, however, many cases in which strong national preju- 
dicé and ‘violent feelings influence Irish reporters for, or against Irish members, 
or upon Irish subjects. The reporters, moreover, like all parvenus, are aristo- 
crats in disposition, and Tories in polities, although the triumph of reform, and 
of the Whigs, has occasioned very numerous instances of the most ludicrously 
dishonourable and vulgar ratting of sentiment among them. There is always a 
bias against radical members, as vulgar, illiterate men, who have no right to com- 
mand our respect, because they are “no higher than ourselves.” 

We recollect some ludicrous errors of the reporting departments of news- 
papers. 

On one occasion, the Attorney-General, Sir Charles Wetherell, made one of 
the most furious and eccentric, of all his very furious and very eccentric tirades. 
It was directed like an unmasked battery of rockets or shrapnells against Mr. 
Littleton, the member for Staffordshire. Every body knows that Sir Charles 
contemns the study of costume, and that Mr. Littleton is one of the best drest 
and best looking men in the House of Commons. Sir Charles, throughout his 
furious philippic, attacked Mr. L—— as acountry gentleman—a term of distinc- 
tion in the time of Sir Robert Walpole—but instead of the term, country gentle- 
man, he invariably called him “the rustic gentleman.” Mr Littleton evinced 
great annoyance at the incessant repetition, or reproach as it was meant, of the 
rustic gentleman. His annoyance was by no means decreased next morning, 
at finding that an ignorant reporter of a morning paper of great circulation, had 
throughout all the endless reiterations, set him down, not as the rustic, but as the 
rusty gentleman—* Rusty gentleman,” quoth the Examiner ; ‘and this from the 
attorney-general !—Reader, have you ever seen the attorney-general ?” 

We recollect Sir Isaac Coffin repairing to a newspaper office, in a great fury, 
with a newspaper crumbled up in the grasp of one hand, whilst a terrific oaken 
cudgel was brandished in the other. ‘ Where is the editor! I want to see the 
editor—I insist upon seeing the editor immediately!” said the gallant man of 
war and wave. It happened that a reporter was present who very well knew the 
gallant admiral, and understood how to appease his angry moods. After several 
parries of his rage, and some soothing compliments dexterously applied, the re- 
porter with an air of bon-homie, asked, “ But, my dear Sir Isaac, what is really 
the matter?” ‘ Matter, sir, matter!’ answered the incensed admiral, “ sir, di- 
rectly I entered the United Serviee club this morning, one friend cried out, ‘ Sir 
Isaac, what have you done with your voice!’ Then another cried, ‘How is 
your voice, Sir Isaac?’ A third exclaimed, ‘ Have you got a cold, Sir Isaac ? 
I flew to the Naval Club, where again one friend saluted me with, ‘ Howare your 
lungs, Sir Isaac?’ Another called across the table, ‘ Why, Sir Isaac, you used 
to have a good pair of lungs of your own, how is it, Sir Isaac?’ I can stand a 
joke, sir,”’ (continued the admiral,) **as well as any man in England, but hang 
me if I stand this any longer. Sir, I tell you that I was never more wind and 
weather tight in my hullthan at this moment, and d n me if I couldn’t hail 
the main-top in any hurricane that ever blew—and look here, sir, look at this,” 
saying which, he spread open that morning’s copy of the paper, in which we read, 
in the Parliamentary Debates, that, “‘ Sir Isaac Coffin addressed a few observa- 
tions to the House, which were totally inaudible in the gallery.” It was not diffi- 
cult to pacify the gallant admiral, by assuring him that the mistake could never 
occur again to a member whose voice equalled that of Braham’s in melody, and 
a speaking trumpet in power. <A few more very ludicrous scenes took plack with 
the gallant admiral and the press, and whoever remembers the immense figure 
and resolute bearing of this son of Mars, must feel that it was almost as pleasant 
to face a lion as to encounter him in his wrath. 

It has been already remarked, that the very disgraceful practice in another spe- 
cies of reporting, of paying by the line, leads to every vice of composition, in 
order to swell out such reports to‘a profitable extent. Much worse effects ensue, 
for the mode of payment has engendered a whole system or organization of false- 
hood and fraud, The penny-a-line man, who is always a needy, and but too 
often a desperate character, and in constant association with delinquents and po- 
He 
colours every thing to the utmost, and stretches to an incredible degree of exag- 
geration and extravagance, in order to give an interest to his reports, and to make 
them saleable. This branch of reporting, if it may be so called, is immersed in 
bribery of the foulest kind. If a case happens at a police-office, in which the 
parties are of aclass of life to make them sensitive to an exposure of their names 
in a newspaper, the penny-a-line man, or police reporter, colours his account of 
the proceedings before the magistrate to the very highest, in order to get a more 
certain or a larger bribe for suppressing or modifying the report. These gentle- 
men put forth very specious arguments in defence of this bribery. ‘ We are 
not members of any newspaper establishment—we are free traders—we openly sell 
our reports or manuscripts in an open market ; and it is a matter of indifference 
whether our reports are bought by a newspaper editor, in order to their being pub- 
lished, or by a party in the case, in order to their being suppressed. All we care 
about is the price, and as individuals who wish to avoid exposure will give usa 
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much higher price for our manuscripts than newspaper editors, we prefer selling 
our labours and property to the individuals.” It is unnecessary for us to refute 
such base and flimsy sophistry. Our present duty is only to expose the practice. 
There are some courts, one in particular which I can mention, in which are daily 
seen about half a score of penny-a-line men, whilst the newspapers do not con- 
tain reports of the proceedings of the court, sufficiently long or numerous to ren- 
der it worth the while of any one man to attend its business. The reporters in 
this case, live entirely by hush-money. We knew two cases; in one of which 
a person of this stamp offered an editor of a paper to suppress a report which 
related to his own family, provided he was paid the guiddam honorarium. The 
inexperienced rogue knew not that the editor, by his connexion with the press, 
could effect the object without paying for it, and he got a sound kicking for his pro- 
posal. In the other case, an attorney accosted an editor, a man of inflexible in- 
tegrity, with “ Mr. , I perceive that you suppressed the case of my client at 
the police-office, and as all the reporters have had two guineas each for suppress- 
ing their copies, if you will call at , and mention your name and object, 
you will receive the same sum.”’ “Sir.”’ replied the editor, “T never heard of 
your case, for the report never came to me; but now that I have heard of it, be 
assured that I will insert it in my very next publication, and will expose your 
name and address, with the baseness of your conduct.” ‘The threat was fairly 
put into execution. 

It has been an old practice for men of this class to employ intermediate agents 
to call on public characters, and particularly on females, in order to show them 
reports which are about to appear in the papers, but which will be kept out for a 
proper sum. A certain Duchess, now living, has been made the victim of her 
spirit in resisting such attempts. 

The late coroner for Middlesex, when called to attend inquests, used to give 
the reporter of the court a seat on his coach-box. This man was a capital boxer. 
Thus patronized by the coroner, he conceived that he had almost a patent right to 
a monopoly in reporting inquests. He was indignant when he saw two others 
taking a case, and urged his prior occupation of such business. His adversaries 
were deaf to his p'ea. ‘* But, what can I do,” said he, “‘I have already taker: a 
half sovereign to suppress the case.” Their reply to this was obvious; they 
wanted an equal bribe, or to share that bribe equally. The nice point was at last 
agreed to be settled at the Ben Johnson's Head, where the coroner's protege set- 
tled it off-hand, by half cracking the heads of his adversaries. He paid dearly 
for his violence, in compromising actions for assault. 

There are men always poor and depraved, from the necessity they are under 
of kéeping in with that order of the police, commonly called Bow-street officers. 
They drink with them to excess. The head clerk of one of the police-offices at 
the west end of the town, once told us, that when the magistrates’ back was 
turned, the penny-a-line men were allowed access to the books and minutes of 
the office. It is to be hoped that the magistrates have discovered and checked 
such a practice. 

The press must justly bear the disgracewhich such a class of characters can 
bring on it ; for not only do respectable editors employ these men in functions 
suited to them, and which the better classof reporters would not perform ; but 
for the sake of economy, they even endeavour to thrust them into the gallery of 
the House of Commons, or to the bar of the House of Lords, for a species of 
reporting for which they are absolutely as incompetent as chimney sweeps. It 
would not be difficult to name a proprietor who employs one of the most noto- 
riously infamous of this class of reporters, notwithstanding the frequent and very 
disgraceful, and often, very expensive exposures of his conduct. But the press 
is in the hands of traders, who consider nothing but a return of profits, and who 
are often too illiterate to write a sentence grammatically. The statement is far 
from exaggerated, and of this ample proof might be afforded. 

There is a notion prevalent upon one of the first of our morning journals, that 
it requires neither a man of talent, education, or of gentlemanly habits, to form 
a good parliamentary reporter; and that consequently the only difference 
between reporters consists in the rate of pay. On this principle, they have 
already reduced their profits by more than one-half, and consequently have 
but the refuse of the market. The argument is, that people in general 
do not know good reporting from bad. If it be urged that the members 
of the two Houses comprise between eleven and twelve hundred of the richest 
and most influential people in the kingdom, and that such a market is not to be 
despised, the reply is, that not one hundred out of the eleven are speakers, and 
that not one-half of that number are speakers of sueh consequence as to induce 
the public to collate or compare reports, and that all but the members who may 
be personally engaged or interested in a debate, are either indifferent to the man- 
ner in which the House may be reported, or incompetent to judge between good 
and bad reporting. If a confidential complaint is made to the editor or literary 
men on the paper, of any execrable version of a debate, the reply is, “* What can 
we do? the proprietor is so illiterate, and so incompetent to judge, that he often 
brings us for our admiration the most execrable of our reports, whilst to the very 
little good reporting that we get, he is totally insensible.” 

Toa person who has been engaged from his youth in a manual trade, and who 
considers a newspaper solely as an engine for turning a penny, it would be in 
vain to remonstrate against the turpitude of depreciating the fame of public 
characters, by weak or illiterate reports of their speeches. The lawyer may be 
injured in his practice, or the statesman deteriorated in his character, rather than 
that such a trading proprietor should spend one shilling unnecessarily, to prevent 
the injustice. Members complain bitterly of this state of the press, but they 
owe it to the enormous newspaper duties and to restrictions, which have kept 
literary competitors from the market. 

The argument which we have been stating will, of course, apply to every 
species of reporting, as well as to that of debates; and from this we may learn 
what confidence the public can put in such a journal. The fallacy and absurdity 
of the argument are sufficiently illustrated by the invariable increase in the cir- 
culation of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,” during the session of parliament, and 
which is owing to the reputation of that paper for accurate reports. If this is 
cited to the editor of the paper to which we have been alluding, the reply is, 
“ Well, nobody looks to us for reports, or cares anything about it.” 

It is too often to this superintending ignorance—this interference of the illite- 
rate with literary business, that length is made the sole test of parliamentary re- 
porting, to the destruction of style, accuracy, and every essential merit. A 
paper is laid before each proprietor every morning, with the labours of every 
contributor marked by his name. As the proprietors, with very few exceptions, 
are utterly illiterate men, their method is to take a two-foot rule and measure 
the reports, and the longest is always decided to be the best. This is their sole 
criterion. 

There are, of course, honourable exceptions to these characteristics of the 
London press, and they will be pointed out in due course. 

The learned and philosophic editor of the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” was, for a 
very long time, a reporter upon the establishment of that paper. Speeches which 
related to facts and statistical details, or general principles, he reported well ; 
but in what related to wit, humour, elegance of composition, imagery, or what 
is styled rhetoric or oratory, his success was not so great. This was unfortunate 
because his career was in the days of Pitt, Sheridan, Wyndham, and Canning, 
when speeches in parliament were not of the sober business-like character 
which they have since become. The equally learned and philosophic editor of 
the “ Globe’’ was also a reporter at the same period. 

The principal editor of ‘The Times” was long a reporter, and certainly that 
gentleman's faculties were better adapted to any other literary work. 

But the parliamentary corps of reporters derived respectability and service 
from the talents and conduct of Mr. Murray, the present assisting editor of the 
“Times.” He was one of the ablest reporters in the gallery. Every branch of 
the “ Herald” is conducted by some ci-devant reporter, and the same may be said 
of the “Times,” except with respect to some of its leading articles. The fo- 
reign articles of the “Times” are from the able pen of Mr. Murray. The editor 
writes merely paragraphs, or occasional short “ leaders,” on subjects that may 
casually arise in the course of the night. His pen is not that of a ready writer 
—but his caution is extreme, and his judgment sound, and he is fortunate in havy- 
ing attributed to him the writings of Murray, Stirling, and the other able men 
whom the large capital of that paper enables it to employ. All persons connect- 
ed with the “Chronicle” are, or have been reporters, except one, who is an illi- 
terate, but expert printer, and who in point of fact, conducts a very great part of 
the management of that once celebrated paper. The foreign leaders in the 
“Morning Herald” are written either by a gentleman recently a reporter, and 
now at the bar, or by a barrister of talent, and the reporter for the * Herald”’ in 
the Court of King's Bench. The remaining [ittéraire, upon this paper. isa gen- 
tleman lately a reporter, and the author of two fine tragedies. ‘The “ Morning 
Post” is more out of the pale of our acquaintance, but it is infinitely to the 
honour of tie proprietor and managers of that paper, that whilst they are men 
of literature, they are conscientiously of the politics which they advocate and 
support. 

With regard to the two remaining morning papers—the ‘4 Ledger’ is an ex- 
cellent paper, in great circulation in the city end of the metropolis, but of its pro- 
prietors and editors we know nothing; and the ‘“ Morning Advertiser” is the 
“‘Publican’s Paper,” the profits of which go to support their infirm members 
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rivals, and the company one met with was generally more inclined to be social. , 
About eight o'clock in the evening was “ the witching time o’ night,” for at | 
that hour the multitudinous coaches from the North poured in their hungry pas- 
sengers to a plentiful hot supper In these hurried refections I invariably 
joined. Half an hour very often sufficed to give me glimpses of good fellows 
whom it only required time to ripen into friends. Many strange mortals I saw, 
who furnished me with materials for thinking till the next evening; and some- 
times I have been rewarded for the wing of a fowl by a glance from a pair of 
beautiful bright eyes, which knocked all the classics, and even Aldrich’s Logic, 
out of my head for a week. Three coaches, I think, met at the Golden Cross 

There was very little time for ceremony; the passengers made the best use of 
the short period allowed them, and devoted more attention to the viands before 
them than to the courtesies of polished life. I made myself generally useful as 
a carver, and did the honours of the table in the best manner I could. One night 
I was waiting impatiently for the arrival of the coaches, and wondering what sort 
of company they would present to me, when a young man came into the room, 
and sat down at a small table before the fire, who immediately excited my cu- 
riosity. He called for sandwiches, and rum and water, and interrupted his active 
labours in swallowing them only by deep and oft-repeated sighs. He was tall, 
and strikingly handsome. I should have guessed him to be little more than one 
or two and twenty, had it not been for a fixedness about the brow and eyes which 
we seldom meet with at so early a time of life. [was anxious to enter into con- 
versation with him; for, as I have said, I w y interested by his appear- 
ance. I thought I knew the faces of all the Us ; and I was certain I had 
never met with him before. He had not the earance of a gownsman ; 
he was tastefully and plainly dressed ; obvivusly | y low spirits ; and finished 
his second tumbler in the twinkling of a bed-post. As the third was laid down 
before him, I had just given the preliminary cough with which a stranger usually 
commencess a conversation, when a rush was made into the room by the occu- 
pants of all the three coaches, and the Babel and confusion they created pre- 
vented me from executing my intention. On that occasion I did not join the 
party at the supper-table. I maintained my position at the corner of the chim- 
ney, very near the seat occupied by the youth who had so strongly excited my 
attention. ‘The company was more than usually numerous; and a gentleman, 
closely muffled up, finding no room at the principal board, took his station at the 
same table with the stranger. The intruder threw off one or two cloaks and 
greatcoats, and untied an immense profusion of comforters and shawls, revealing 
the very commonplace conntenance of a fat burly man about fifty years of age, 

with great staring blue eyes, and a lank flaxen wig of the lightest colour I had 

ever seen. This personage gave his orders to the waiter in a very imperious 
tone, to bring him a plate of cold beef, and a quart of brown stout, and exhibited 
various signs of impatience while his commands were executed. 

“Cold night, sir,” he said, at length addressing the youth. ‘I’ve travelled 
all the way from Manchester, and feel now as hungryeas a hunter.” 

“Tt takes a man a long time to die of starvation,’’ replied the other. ‘ Men 
have been known to subsist for ten days without tasting food.” 

“Thank God, that has never been my case. [I would not abstain from food ten 
minutes longer to save my father from being hanged.—Make haste, waiter !”” 

The young man shook his head, and threw such an expression of perfect 
misery into his handsome features, that his companion was struck with it. 

‘“‘T’m afraid,” he said, “you are unhappy, in spite of being so young You 
haven't wanted meat so long yourself, I hope. —Waiter, what the devil’s keeping 
you with that ’ere beef?” 

‘“Worse, worse,” replied the other, in a hollow voice. ‘ Youth is no preven- 
tive against care, or crime, or misery, or—murder !”” 

He added the last word with such a peculiar intonation, that the traveller started, 
and laid down his knife and fork, which he had at that moment taken possession 
of, and gazed at him as if he were anxious to make out his meaning. 

“Don't judge of me so harshly,’’ continued the youth ; but listen to me, I be- 
seech you, only for a moment, and you wil! confer a great obligation on a fellow- 
creature, and prevent misery of which you can have no conception.” 

The man thus addressed remained motionless with surprise. He never lifted 
his eyes from the deeply melancholy countenance of the narrator; and I must 
confess I listened with no little earnestness to the disclosure he made myself. 

“ At sixteen years of age,” he said, ‘“‘I found myself a denizen of the wilds. 
Shaded from the summer heats, by magnificent oaks of the primeval forest, where 
I lived ; and secured from the winter’s cold, by skins of the tiger and lynx, I had 
not a desire ungratified. Groves of orange-trees spread themselves for hundreds 
of miles along our river; cocoa-nuts, and all the profusion of fruits and flowers 
with which the Great Spirit saw fit to beautify the original paradise of man, sup- 
plied every want. The eagle’s feather in my hair, the embroidery of my wampum 
belt, pointed out to my followers where their obedience was to be rendered ; and 
I felt myself prouder of their unhesitating submission, and the love with which 
they regarded me, than that the blood of a hundred kings flowed in my veins. I 
was Chief of the Chactaws and Muscogulges. My mother was of European ori- 
gin : her grandfather had visited the then thinly populated regions of North Ame- 
rica, in company with several hundred bold and heroic spirits like himself, whose 
aspirations for the independence and equality of man, had carried them beyond 
the dull cold letter of the law. His name yet survives in Tipperary his boldness 
was the theme of song; and the twelve dastard mechanics, who, at the bidding of 
a judge, consented to deprive their country of its ornament and hero, and to ba- 
nish him, with all the nobility of his nature fresh upon him, were stigmatized as 
traitors to the cause of freedom. He had not been long in the new land when his 
name became as illustrious in it as it had been in his own. The name of O’ Flaherty 
is still, I understand, a word of fear to the sleepy-eyed burghers of the law-uoppress- 
ed towns. But his course was as short as it was glorious. In leading a midnight 
attack on the storehouse of some tyrannizing merchant, he was shot, and he fell— 
and though he lived for several weeks, he kept his teeth close upon the residence of 
his followers. He died, as a hero should die, calm, collected, fearless. Even 
when the cord with which they had doomed him to perish was folded round his 
neck, he disdained to purchase an extension of his life by treachery to his friends. 
“An O'Flaherty,” he said, ‘‘can die—but he never peaches.” He left a son 
who was worthy of his father’s fame. Like him he was inspired with an indomi- 
table hatred of tyranny and restraint ; with a noble and elevating desire to bring 
back those golden days, when all things were in common—when man, standing 
in the dignity of his original nature, took to himself whatever pleased his fancy, 
and owed no allegiance to the debasing influence of the law. From this noble 
stock my mother was descended ; and when her beauty and the heroism of her 
character had raised her to be the consort of the Forest King, she seemed to feel 
that she was just in the situation for which she was destined by her nature. The 
pride of ancestry, and the remembrance of the glorious cchievements which had 
rendered the names of her forefathers illustrious, beamed from her eye, and im- 
printed a majesty upon her brow, which we seek for in vain in females of inglo- 
rious birth. Attakul-kulla, which, in the puerile language of the whites, means 
the little Carpenter, was my father’s name. On his head, when going forth to 
battle, he wore a paper cap of the most warlike form, surrounded with miniature 
saws, and surmounted with a golden gimlet. When I was born, the infinite na- 
tions, aud kindreds, and tongues which confessed his sway, made every demon- 
stration of satisfaction. ‘The Muscogulges, the Simmoles, the Cherokees, the 
Chactaws, and all the other powerful tribes which bordered on the stately Alata- 
maha, sent deputies to the royal residence to congratulate their monarch on so 
auspicious an occasion. But, alas! this universal rejvicing was soon turned into 
mourning. Amongst those who came as ambassadors from the neighbouring 
powers was Sisquo Dumfki, the rat-catcher, from a kingdom on the banks of the 
majestic Mississippi. ‘This man was the most celebrated drinker of his nation. 
The strongest casine* seemed to have no more effect upon his senses than the 
purest water. Atall feasts and solemn entertainments he was the champion of 
the Chicasaws. His fame was not unknown to the leaders of our tribe. My 
royal father burned with a passionate thirst for glory—and also for casine. In 
the happiness of my birth he challeuged Sisquo Dumfkito atrial of their strength 
of stomach. For five days and nights they sat unceasingly swallowing the deli- 
cious fluid—five days and nights the calumet sent forth its smoke—never for one 
moment being lifted from the lips, save to make room for the cocoa-nut shell in 
which they drank their casine. Sleep at last seemed to weigh heavily on the 
lids of my royal father,—he was no longer in the intervals of applying the gob- 
let to his mouth,—and at last his hand refused its office—his head sank upon his 
shoulder; and his generous competitor, satisfied with the victory he had gained, 
covered the imperial person with a robe of leopard skin, and left him to his 
repose. Repose!—it was indeed his last re e opened his eyes but once 














by the superhuman capacity of the rat-catcher; but I was confident in my own 
strength, and sending a trusty messenger to the encampment of the Chicasaws, 
I invited him toa solemn feast, and challenged him to a trial of strength. He 
came You may imagine, sir, to yourself the feelings which agitated my bosom, 
when in my very presence, on the spot which was the scene of his triumph, F 
saw the perpetrator of a tather’s murder. Such, at least, was the light in which 
I had been tanght, since the hour I was first suspended on the aromatic boughs 
of the magnolia, to regard the proud, the generous, the lofty Sisquo Dumfki. 
How ill founded was my hatred of that noble individual, you will discover in the 
sequel of my story. 

** On this occasion he did not come alone. At his side, as he stood humbly 
before me, and paid his compliments to the queen, my mother, I marked with 
palpitating heart and flushing cheek, the most beautiful young girl | had ever 
seen. Her limbs, unconcealed by the foolish drapery in which the European 
damsels endeavour to hide their inferiority, were Jike polished marble, so smooth 
and round, and beautifully shaped. Round her middle she wore a light bandage, 
embroidered with the feathers of the eagle, and this was the sole garment she 
had on, save that her head was ornamented with a beautiful diadem of heron’s 
plumes. She was so young, so artless, and so ravishingly beautiful, that she 
took my heart captive at the first glance. I had at that time only twelve wives, 
selected by the regent from my own peculiar tribe, but several other nations had 
for some time been importuning me to choose a score or two of consorts from 
the loveliest of their maidens, and I had for some reason or other delayed com- 
plying with their requests. But now! was resolved to marry the whole nation, 
so as to secure this most beautiful of hersex. Alas! was it not madness thus to 
give way to these tender emotions, when the first word she uttered conveyed to 
me the appalling certainty that she was the daughter of my deadliest foe—of the 
very being whom it had been the sole object of my education to enable me to 
drink to death! But a second look at the enchanting girl made me forgetful of 
every feeling of revenge. I spoke to her—I found her soft, sweet delightful,— 
a daughter of the pathless forest,—stately as the loftiest palms that waved their 
plumed heads in grandeur to the sky, and pure as the spiral ophrys, with its snow- 
white flowers, which blossoms so tenderly at their feet. Her name was Nemrooma, 
which in your language means the spotless lily—mine, I must inform you, was 
Quinmolla, the drinker of rum;”’ 

Here the young man paused, and sighed deeply. I confess I was intensely 
interested by the manner in which he related his story ; the traveller to whom he 
addressed himself, was apparently fascinated by the wild beauty of his eyes ; for the 
beef still lay untasted before him, and he could not remove his looks, even for a mo- 
ment, from the countenance of the Indian king. * The feast wasat last prepared,” 
he continued, “ and Sisquo Dumfki and myself were placed in conspicuous situa- 
tions, but still far enough removed from the spectator to have our conversation pri- 
vate. Wedrank, and every time the casine hogshead was replenished, the lovely 
Nemrooma flitted towards us with the cocoa bowl. I retained her hand in mine, and 
gazed upon her with an expression in my glances, that sufficiently betrayed the 
interest she excited in my heart. She did not seem displeased with my admira- 
tion, but hung down her head and blushed, with such bewitching innocence and 
beauty, as rendered ber a thousand times more enchanting im my eyes than ever. 
When we had now drank unceasingly for three days, I said to my opponent, ‘It 
grievcs me, O Sisquo Dumfki, that this contest must be carried on to the death. 
Even if you are victorious in this trial, as sixteen years ago you were with my 
illustrious parent, you have no chance of escaping with your life. I myself, till 
I became acquainted with your noble sentiments, thirsted for your blood ; and 
now that I know you all that a chief should be, my soul is tortured with regret 
that it will be impossible to save you.’ With an unmoved countenance the hero 
heard me declare, as it were, his condemnation to certain death. He drained off 
the bowl which he happened to have in his hand, and replied, ‘ Death comes only 
once—the Great Spirit rejoices in the actions of majestic men. There are 
casine and tobacco in Elysium.’ But I was resolved, if possible, to preserve my 
friend from the destruction propared for him by my mother. ‘ Sisquo,’ I said, 
let us delay the conclusion of our contest till some fitter opportunity. If you 
would save your life, and make me the happiest of kings and of mortals, pretend 
to be overcome by the casine, and ask to be left in this tent to sleep. I will 
place round it a body of my own guards, with orders to prevent all emissaries 
from the queen from entering it under pain of death. In the mean time I will 
wed your daughter, if it seems good to you; and when by this means you are 
connected with the royal house, your life will become sacred, even from the 
vengeance of an offended woman.’ ‘It seems good to me,’ he replied, ‘O 
mightiest potentate on Alatamaha’s banks; and well pleased shall 1 resign the 
victory to you, in hopes of concluding a whole week with you on some future 
opportunity. With regard to Nemrooma—what is she but a silly flower, which 
will be too highly honoured by being taansplanted into the gardens of the mighty 
Quinmolla ”’ 

“In pursuance of this resolution, the noble Sisquo Dumfki assumed every ap- 
pearance of total inebriety ; he hiccuped, sang, roared, and finally sank down in 
a state of apparent insensibility I confess ] was astonished at the absence of 
Nemrooma on this interesting occasion. She came not near to cover her father 
with skins or leaves, and the duty was left to me of casting over kim the royal 
mantle, and turning his feet towards the fire. With an expressive grasp of the 
hand, I left him to provide for his safety; for my mother, I was well aware, 
would take every means in her power to put him to death in revenge for his vic- 
tory over her husband. On issuing from the tent, I was hailed victor by ten 
thousand voices; the whole combined nations which owned my sway, seemed 
delirious with the triumph had achieved. No conqueror returning from a suc- 
cessful expedition, with tne limperial robe purple to adeeper die with the blood of 
thousands of his subjects, was ever received with such an enthusiasm of attach- 
ment. Calling aside the captain of my guard, I gave him the strictest injunctions 
to allow no one to enter the tent in which my illustrious competitor reposed, and 
proceeded to the wigwam of the Queen. She was smoking when I entered ; and 
the clouds which circled round her head, gave to her piercing black eyes the 
likeness of two brilliant stars shining ina !owering heaven. 

““«He is dead! she said; ‘my son would scarcely venture into the presence 
of his mother if the murderer of his father was left alive.’ 

““«No, my mother,’ I replied, ‘he is sunk in deep sleep, and we are suffi- 
ciently revenged by having conquered at his own weapons the hero of the 
Chicasaws.’ 

“- He sleeps !—'tis well. It shall be my care to see that he never awakes— 
the tomahawk in a woman’s hand, is as sure as a poisonous drug in the bowl— 
for, mark me, Quinmolla, no powers can persuade me, that the glorious Atta- 
kull-kulla met with fair treatment at the hand of his rival at the feast. Have I 
not seen him often and often drink not only for five days, but for weeks and 
months together, and start up from his debauch as fresh as if he had been bath- 
ing in the warrior’s streams in the shadowy land! Tell me, my son, that Sisquo 
Dumfki has for the last time seen the light of day.’ 

“+ T cannot,’ I replied ; ‘it goes against my soul. He trusts me—why should 
I be faithless as the hyena or the white men !—No, mother, let him live, for my 
spirit burns with admiration of the beautiful Nemrooma.’ 

««« The feather in thy hair was torn surely from the pigeon’s wing, and not the 
eagle’s. What! hast thou no fear of the wrath of your father, whose form I 
often see gloomily reposing beneath the shadow of the stately palm-tree which 
he loved the most—fearest thou not, that rushing from the land of spirits, he 
blasts thee to the earth, with the sight of those frowning brows, which no mortal 
can look upon and live! Away! thon art unworthy of the blood of a thousand 
forest kings, who, long ere we removed to these plains, reigned on the shores of 
the eternal Sire of Rivers ;* and unworthier still, since you prefer your love to 
your revenge, of the ancestry of the Milesian lords, the O’F laherties of the Tip- 
perary wilds.'—I stood astonished at this torrent of indignation, but my rage was 
at length roused as she proceeded,—* Nemrooma! and what seest thou in that 
paltry girl to wean thee from the noble passion of vengeance’ But cease to che- 
rish fantastic hopes—the setting sun of yesterday went down upon her death.’ 

“*What! hast thou dared to blight the lily which I intended to carry in my 
bosom—how ? when? where? 

«+ The Alatamaha is broad and deep,’ replied my mother, ‘a canoe is frail and 
slight—ill may a maiden’s arm contend with an impetuous river. Alone ina 
fragile bark—unused to the paddle—she was floated down the stream.’ 

«« Wretch,’ I exclaimed, losing all respect for her dignity, in the rage that 
seized me on account of her cruelty, ‘ you shall dearly pay for this. Ere the palm- 
trees are gilded seven times with the morning and evening suns, expect my re- 
turn, and to suffer for your crimes.’ 



















—groaned heavily—then shouting ‘Give in pailfuls,’—for the ruling | 
passion was strong to the latest hour—he beca lerately sick, and expired | 
I am afraid to state how much had been drank is prodigious contest ; but it | 
was said by the court flatterers on the occasion, that they had consumed as 
much liquid as would have supplied a navigable canal from lake Ouaquaphenogan 
to Talahasochte! I was an orphan; and though the death of my father had 
now raised me to a throne, I was bound by the customs of our nation to reveng: 
it. In this feeling | was bred; I was allowed even from my infancy to drink 
nothing weaker than casine; my victuals were all seasoned with the strongest 
rum, so that by the time I was sixteen years of age, my head was so accustomed 


‘| rushed into the open air as I spoke, and leaving tents, wigwams, friends, 
ind subjects far behind me, I darted into the thickest of the forest, and pursued 
my way to a winding of the river, where I kept a canoe constantly prepared for 
my fishing expeditions. In it I found a supply of provisions, my rods, and lines ; 
my war-club, and my bow with poisoned arrows. I embarked, and pushing out 
into the middle of the stream, I pursued my way as rapidly as I could, in hopes 
of overtaking the beautiful Nemrooma, or perhaps of seeing her on the bank, 
if she should have been fortunate enough to swim to land. I kept my eyes in- 
tently fixed on every bend of the stream, in case her canoe should have been 
All that day IT kept on my course, and began to fear that 


stranded, but in vain 





In both these papers, information a sought for, than the violence of party | to the influence of spirituous liquors, that they were harmless to me as milk. | ere I could overtake her, she would be carried down to a bluff in the river, which 
politics. [ T'o be Continued. } Sisquo Dumfki was still alive, and_ still remained the unrivalled hero of his tribe. | we had called Crocodile Island, aad in that case I knew there was no hope of her 
—_ His death was decreed by my mother the very hour my father died; for this | safety. How peacefully, O Alatamaha, glided thy glorious expanse of waters, 
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teste wales the Ginc echoed and the Mites 1 Gran ch Rea ie . ayo | Ing perhaps that in spite of the training I had received, I should still be vanquished | agonized bri ast I thought what must have been he , = ings while floating past 
r : . . . 5 Hop, mu wg |... | those magnificent scenes, clothed with all the verdure of luxuriant nature, and 
room on the left of the inner court of the Golden Cross was superior to them all * Casine,a sort of usquebaugh in great request am: the Ind —ani a very 
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enlivened with the glittering plumage of the various people of the skies, which 
glanced for a moment across her like glimpses of sunshine, and then flitted once 
more into the shadows of the woods. ‘The banks were also ornamented with 
hanging garlands and bowers, formed, as it were, for the retreat of the river 
divinities, of the most beautiful shrubs and plants. And here and there the eye 
was delighted with the large white flowers of the ipomea, surrounded with its 
dark-green leaves. 

« But all these enchanting sights were insufficient to divert my thoughts from 

the probable fate of the beautiful Nemrooma. All night I plied my course, and, 
on the morning, could stil] discover no trace of either the girl or her canoe. About 
noon, I was made aware, by the extraordinary sounds which saluted my ears from 
a distance, that I was approaching the Crocodile lagoon. Inspired by fresh anx- 
iety to overtake her, if possible, before entering on this fearful scene, I plied my 
utmost strength, and, ata bending of the river, was rewarded for all my labours and 
anxiety, by a view of the tender bark only a short way in front. Before I could 
place myself at her side we had entered the dreadful lake, and the placid water was 
broken into a thousand ripples by the countless multitudes of the aligators which 
inhabited the place. ‘The noise they made was of the most appalling description. 
Territied at the perilous situation in which she was placed, the lovely girl uttered 
a scream of joy when she saw me, and had only self-possession enough to step from 
her own canoe into mine, when she fell down in a state of insensibility, from the 
violence of her contending feelings. No sooner was her frail bark deserted, than 
it became the object of a fearful battle to the monsters of the deep. A crocodile 
of prodigious size rushed towards the canoe from the reeds and high grass at the 
bank. His enormous body swelled ; his plaited tail, brandished high, floated upon 
the lagoon. ‘The waters, like a cataract, descended from his open Jaws. Clouds 
of smoke issued from his nostrils. ‘The earth trembled with his thunder. But 
immediately from the opposite side a rival champion emerged from the deep.— 
They suddenly darted upon each other. The boiling surface of the lake marked 
their rapid course, and a terrific conflict commenced. Sometimes they sank to the 
bottom, folded together in horrid wreaths. ‘The water became thick and discol- 
loured. Again they rose to the surface, and their javs clapt together with a noise 
that echoed through the surrounding forest. Again they sank, and the contest 
ended at the bottom of the lake; the vanquished monster making his escape to 
the sedges at the shore. The conqueror now directed his course to the ‘ca- 
noe. He raised his head and shoulders out of the water, and putting his little 
short paws into the boat, he overturned it in almost an instant, and, in a few mo- 
ments fragments of it were swimming about in all directions. When Nemrooma 
saw the horrid scene, she clung convulsively to my arm, and in some degree im- 
peded my efforts to effect our escape. I cautioned her to be still, and pushed 
with all my force towards the entrance of the river out of the lagoon. But, alas ! 
fortune was here against us. It was the time at which myriads upon myriads of 
fish take their course up the river; and, as the stream is shallowest at this place, 
the crocodiles had chosen it as their position to intercept their prey. ‘The whole 
water, for miles on each side, seemed alive with fish. The line ef crocodiles ex- 
tended from shore to shore ; and it was the most horrific sight I ever witnessed, 
to see them dash into the broken ranks of the fish, and grind in their prodigious 
jaws a multitude of the largest trouts, whose tails flapped about their mouths and 
eyes, ere they had swallowed them. The horrid noise of their closing Jaws— 
their rising with prey, some feet above the water—the floods of foam and blood 
rushing out of their mouths, and the clouds of vapour issuing from their distended 
nostrils, were truly horrifying. Anxious to escape, I now began to paddle to- 
wards the shore of the lagoon, in order to land and wait till the army of fish had 
forced their passage, after which, I concluded, it would be easier for us to elude 
the satiated monsters ; but ere we had got half way across the lake, I perceived 
we were pursued by two of an unusual size. From these escape by flight was 
impossible. They rapidly gained upon us, and at last one of them, raising him- 
self out of the water, was just preparing to lay his paw upon the canoe, when | 
discharged an arrow, which luckily pierced his eye. With a roar of mingled rage 
and pain, he sank below the water, and lett me to prepare for the assault of his 
companion. With a tremendous cry, he came up, and darted as swift as an arrow 
under me emerging upright on my lee-quarter, with open jaws, and belching wa- 
ter and smoke, that fell upon me like rain in a hurricane. Leaving the bow to 
the skilful Nemrooma, I seized my club, and beat him about the head, and kept 
him for a few minutes at a distance. I saw, however, he was making prepara- 
tions for his final spring, his mouth was opened to a fearful width, when an arrow 
struck him directly on the tongue, and pinned it to his jaw. He shouted as he 
felt the pain, and darted off, no doubt, in quest of assistance. I shot to the bank 
with the speed of lightning, lifted the almost fainting Nemrooma from the canoe 
and led her to the foot of an immense magnolia, which I perceived at no great dis- 
tance. Before we left the river, however, we saw a prodigious number of croco- 
diles gathered round the boat, and one of them even crawled into it, and we 
heard our last hope of safety take its leave in the crash of its breaking sides, as 
it crumbled into fragments beneath the unwieldy monster’s weight. The shore, 
I was aware, was also the resort of incredible multitudes of bears. Our pro- 
visions were exhausted, our arrows left in the canoe, and we could see no possi- 
bility of avoiding an excruciating death.” The narrator here stopt for a moment, 
and the traveller, breathless with interest, said to him, *“ For God’s sake, tell me. 
sir, how you got safe off?” 

Whilst the stranger prepared to reply, I took advantage of the pause to look 
round the room. ‘The supper table was deserted. The passengers had all paid 
their reckoning, and the waiter was standing expectingly at the corner of the 
sideboard. 

“How we got safe off?” replied the Indian chief; “that's just the thing that 
puzzles me, and [ thought you might perhaps be able to assist me.” 

“ Tassist you?” said the traveller, ‘‘ how is that possible !” 

“Coach is quite ready, sir,” interrupted the waiter. 

“ The fact is,” rejoined the young man, “I have just got to that point, in a 
tale I am writing for next month’s Blackwood, and curse me if I know how to 
get naturally away from the Crocodile Island.” 





which he won the most important battle ever fought in Europe.” Here a pas- 
senger in black threw out something about Alcibiades, which, however, the rattle 
made it impossible to understand. ‘* But we are going at a great rate,”’ exclaims 
again the stranger. ‘Ohno, sir;” says the proprietor, ‘‘ we never go fast over 
this stage. We have time allowed in consequence of being subject to inter- 
ruptions, and we make it up over the low ground.” Five-and-thirty minutes, 
however, bring them to the noted town of Brentford. ‘“ Hah!” says the old man, 
becoming young again—“ what, no improvement in this filthy place? Is old 
Brentford still here ? anational disgrace! Pray, sir, who is your county member 
now!” “His name is Hume, sir,” was the reply. ‘The modern Hercules ;” 
added the gentleman on the right, “the real cleanser of the Augean stable.” 
“A gentleman of large property in the county, I presume,” said the man of the 
last century. ‘ Not an acre,” replied the communicative proprietor, ‘*a Scotch- 
man from the town of Montrose.” ‘Aye, aye; nothing like the high road to 
London for those Scotchmen. A great city merchant, no doubt, worth a plum 
or two.’ “ No such thing, sir,” quoth the other ; “the gentleman was a doctor, 
and made his fortune in the Indies.” ‘ No quack, I warrant you!” ‘The pro- 
prietor was silent; but the clergyman in the corner again muttered something 
which was again lost, owing to the coach coming at the instant, at the rate of ten 
miles in the hour, upon the vile pavement of Brentford. 

In five minutes under the hour the Comet arrives at Hounslow, to the great 
delight of our friend, who this time waxed hungry, not having broken his 
fast before starting. ‘J five minutes and thirty-seven seconds,” says 
he, “from the time we4 n !—wonderful travelling, gentlemen, to be 
sure, but much too fast safe. However, thank heaven, we are arrived 
ata good-looking house; and now, waiter! I hope you have got breakf” 
Before the last syllable, however, of the word could be pronounced, the worthy 
old gentleman's head struck the back of the coach by a jerk, which he could 
not account for, (the fact was, three of the four fresh horses were bolters,) and 
the waiter, the inn, and indeed Hounslow itself, disappeared in the twinkling of 
an eye. Never did such a succession of doors, windows, and window-shutters 
pass so quickly in his review before —and he hoped they might rever do so again. 
Recovering, however, a little from his surprise—* My dear sir,” said he, “ you 
told me we were to change horses at Hounslow? Surely, they are not so inhu- 
man as to drive these poor animals another stage at this unmerciful rate!” 
‘“‘ Change horses, sir!’ says the proprietor ; ‘“‘ why we changed them whilst you 
were putting on your spectacles, and looking at your watch. Only one minute 
allowed for it at Hounslow, and it is often done in fifty seconds by those nimble- 
fingered horse-keepers.” ‘ You astonish me—but really Ido not like to go so 
fast.” “Sir, we always spring them over these six miles. It is what we call 
the hospital ground.” This alarming phrase is presently interpreted ; it intimates 
that horses whose ‘backs are getting down irstead of up in their work”— 
some “that won't hold ap ounce down hill, or draw an ounce up’’—others “that 
kick over the pole one day and over the bars the next,” in short all the reprobates, 
styled in the road slang bokickers, are sent to work these six miles—because 
here they have nothing todo but to gallop—not a pebble as big as a nutmeg on 
the road, and so even, that it would not disturb the equilibrium of a spirit-level. 

The coach, however, goes faster and faster over the hospital ground, as the 
“ bokickers” feel their legs, and the collars get warm to their shoulders; and 
having ten outsides, the luggage of the said ten, and a few extra packages be- 
sides on the roof, she rolls rather more than is pleasant, although the centre of 
gravity is pretty well kept down by four not slender insides, two well-laden oots, 
and three huge trunks in the slide. The gentleman of the last century, however, 
becomes alarmed ;—is sure the horses are running away with the coach—de- 
clares he perceives by the shadow, that there is nobody on the box, and can see 
the reins dangling about the horses’ heels. He attempts to look out of the 
window, but his fellow-traveller dissuades him from doing so :—‘** You may geta 
shot in your eye from the wheel. Keep your head in the coach, it’s all right, 
depend ont. We always spring ’em over this stage; Persuasion is useless ; 
for the horses increase their speed, and the worthy old gentleman looks out. But 
what does he see? Death and destruction before his eyes !—No: to his sur- 
prise he finds the coachman firm at his post, and in the act of taking a pinch of 
snufffrom the gentleman who sits beside him on the bench, his horses going at 
the rate of three miles in the minute at the time. ‘“ But suppose any thing 
should break, or alinchpin should give way and let a wheel loose!” is the next 
appeal to the communicative but not very consoling proprietor. ‘ Nothing can 
break, sir,” is the reply ; “all of the very best stuff; axeltrees of the best K. 
Q. iron, faggotted edgeways, well bedded in the timbers ; and as for linchpins, 
we have not one about the coach. We use the best patent boxes that are manu- 
factured. Jn short, sir, you are as safe in it as if you were in your bed.” 
‘“« Bless me,” exclaims the old man, ‘“‘ what improvements! And the roads!!!’ 
“'They are at perfection, sir,” says the proprietor ; ‘no horse walks a yard in this 
coach between London and Exeter—all trotting ground now.” “A little gallop- 
ing ground, I fear,’’ whispers the senior to himself! ‘ But who has effected all 
this improvement in your paving!” “An American of the name of M‘Adam,” 
was the reply—* but coachmen call him the Colossus of Roads. Great things 
have likewise been done in cutting through hills and altering the course of roads: 
and it is no uncommon thing now-a-days to see four horses trotting away merrily 
down hill on that very ground where they formerly were seen walking up hill.”* 
* And pray, my good sir, what surt of horses may you have over the next 
stage!’ ‘Oh, sir, no more bokickers. It is hilly and severe ground, and 
requires cattle strong and staid. You'll see four as fine horses put to the coach 
at Staines as you ever saw in a nobleman’s carriage in your life.” ‘Then we 
shall have no more galloping—no more spring them as you term it?” ‘ Not 
quite so fast over the next ground,” replied the proprietor ; ‘* but he will make 
good play over some part of it; for example, when he gets three parts down a 
hill he lets them loose, and cheats them out of half the one they have to ascend 
from the bottom of it. In short, they are half way up it before a horse touches 
his collar ; and we must take every advantage with such a fast coach as this, 
and one that loads so well, or we should never keep our time. We are now to 
















“ Coach can’t wait another moment, sir,” said the waiter : ‘‘ supper two and 
sixpence.” 

“ Supper !” exclaimed the traveller, “ this d—d fellow with his cock-and-a- 
bull story, about being king of the jackdaws, or kickshaws, or Lord knows what, 
has kept me from eating a morsel.” 

“* Coachman can’t wait a moment, sir.”’ 

“T tell you I have'nt tasted a mouthful since I left Birmingham.” 

“ You can’t help me to a plan for getting the young people off the island ?” 
said the youth. 

“May the devil catch both of them, and a hundred crocodiles eat every bone 
in their skins !” 

“Two and sixpence for supper, sir,” said the waiter 

“Two hundred and sixty devils first,” cried the traveller in a prodigious pas- 
sion, buttoning up his cloak and preparing to resume his journey—* let that in- 
fernal Indian king. who is only some lying scribbler in a magazine, pay for it 
himself, for I'm hanged if he hasn’t cheated me out of my cold beef, and drank 
every drop of my porter to the bargain.” 

“ All right, gentlemen,” said the coachman in the yard. 

“All right,” replied the guard; “tsh! tsh! ya! hip—ts! ts!’—and the 
half-famished outside passenger was whirled along Corn Market, and over Mag- 
dalen Bridge, at the rate of eleven miles an hour. 

——>— 
STAGE COACH TRAVELLING IN 1832. 
BY AN OLD GENTLEMAN oF 1742. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

Suppose it possible that a worthy old gentleman of 1742 had fallen comfortably 
asleep, and never woke till last Monday morning in Piccadilly. ‘ What coach, 
your honour ?”’ says a ruffianly-looking fellow, much like what he might have 
been had he lived a hundred years back. ‘I wish to go home to Exeter,” re- 
plies the old gentleman mildly. ‘ Just in time, your honour, here she comes— 
them there grey horses—where’s your luggage!” “Don't be ina hurry,” ob- 
serves the stranger; ‘that’s a gentleman's carriage.” “Tt ain’t! I tell you,” 
says the cad, * it’s the Comet, and you must be as quick as lightning.” Nolens 
volens, the remonstrating old gentleman is shoved into the Comet, by acad at 
each elbow, having been three times assured his luggage is in the hind boot, and 
twice three times denied having ocular demonstration of the fact. 

; However, he is now seated—and “ What gentleman is going to drive us?” 
is his first question to his fellow-passengers. ‘ He is no gentleman, sir,” says a 
person who sits opposite to him, and who happens to be a proprietor of the coach. 
** He has been on the Comet ever since she started, and is a very steady young 
man.” ‘ Pardon my ignorance,” replies the regenerated; “from the cleanli- 
ness of his person, the neatness of his apparel, and the Janguage he made use 
of, I mistook him for some enthusiastic Bachelor of Arts. wishing to become a 
charioteer after the manner of the illustrious ancients.” “ You must have been 
long in foreign parts, sir,” observed the proprietor. In five minutes or less, after 
this parley commenced, the wheels went round, and in another five the coach 
arrived at Hyde Park gate ; but long before it got there, the worthy gentleman of 
1742 (set down by his fellow-travellers for either a little cracked, or an emigrant 
from the backwoods of America,) exclaimed, ** What! off the stones already ?” 
“You have never been on the stones,” observes his neighbour on his right ; 
“no stones in London, now, sir.” ‘Bless me,” quoth our friend, “ here's a 
noble house ; to whom does it belong? but why those broken windows, those 
iron blinds, and strong barricade?”* ‘Jt is the Duke of Wellington's,” says 
the coach proprietor, “the greatest captain since the days of Scipio. An un- 
grateful people made an attack upon his life, on the anniversary of the day upon 








* Nearly on the site now occupied by Apsley House stood, in 1742, the suburban 
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a minute ; in fact, the country people no longer look at the sux when they want 
to set their clocks ; they look only to the Comet. But depend upon it, you are 
quite safe, we have nothing but first-rate artists on this coach.” “ Artist! 
artist !"’ grumbles the old gentleman, ‘“‘ we had no such term as that.” 

“T should like to see this artist change horses at the next stage,” resumes 

our ancient, ‘for at the last it had the appearance of magic—* Presto, Jack, 
and begone!"*’ “ By all means; you will be much gratified. It is done with 
a quickness and ease almost incredible to any one who has only read or heard of 
it; but use becomes second nature with us. Even in my younger days it was 
always half-an-hour's work—sometimes more. ‘There was—* Now ladies and 
gentlemen what would you like to take? There’s plenty of time while the 
horses are changing for tea, coffee, or supper; and the coachman will wait for 
you—won't yoa, Mr. Smith?” Then Mr. Smith himself was in no hurry ; he 
had a lamb about his coach for one butcher in the town, and perhaps half a calf 
for another, a barrel of oysters for the lawyer, and a basket of game for the 
parson, all on his own account. In short, the best wheel of the coach was his, 
and he could not be otherwise than accommodating.” 
The coach arrives at Staines, and the ancient gentleman puts his intentions 
into effect,—though he was near being again too late ; for by the time he could 
extract his hat from the netting that suspended it over his head, the leaders had 
been taken from the bars, and were walking up the yard towards their stables. 
On perceiving a fine, thorough-bred horse led towards the coach with a twitch 
fastened tightly to his nose, he exclaims, ‘* Holloa, Mr. Horse-keeper! You are 
going to put an unruly horse in the coach.” ‘* What ! this here oss ?” grow.s the man; 
‘the quietest hantmal alive, sir!” as he shoves him to the near side of the pole. 
At this moment, however, the coachman is heard to say, in somewhat of an under 
tone, ‘‘ Mind what you are about, Bob; don’t let him touch the roller-bolt.”— In 
thirty seconds more, they are off—‘ the staid and steady team,” so styled by the 
proprietor, in the coach. ‘“ Let ’em go, and take care of yourselves,” says the 
artist, so soon as he is firmly seated upon his box. With this, the near leader 
rears right on end, and if the rein had not been yielded to him at the instant, he 
would have fallen backwards on the head of the pole. The moment the twitch 
was taken from the nose of the thorough-bred near wheeler, he drew himself 
back to the extent of his pole-chain—his fore-legs stretched out before him—and 
then, like a lion loosed from his toil, made a snatch at the coach that would have 
broken two pair of traces of 1742. A steady and good-whipped horse, however, 
his partner, started the coach himself, with a gentle touch of the thong, and 
away they went off to . But the thorough-bred one was very far from being 
comfortable ; it was’ t the coachman tried to soothe him with his voice, 
or stroked him with t of his tool, i. e. whip. He drew three parts of the 
coach, and cantered fi first mile, and when he did settle down to his trot, 
his snorting could be heard by the passengers, being as much as to say, “I was 
not born to be aslave.” In fact, as the proprietor now observed, “he had been 
a fair plate horse in his time, but his temper was always queer.” 

After the first shock was over, the Conservative of the 18th cen.ury felt com- 
fortable. The pace was considerably slower than it had been over the last stage, 
but he was unconscious of the reason for its being dismissed. It was to accom- 
modate the queer temper of the race-horse, who, if he had not been humoured 
at starting, would never have settled down to his trot, but have ruffled all the 
rest of the team. He was also surprised, if not pleased, at the quick rate at 
which they were ascending hills which, in his time, he should have been asked 
by the coachman to have walked up—but his pleasure was short lived ; the third 
nill they descended, produced a return of his agony. This was what is termed 
on the road along fall of ground, and the coach rather pressed upon the horses. 










* All roads through hilly countries were originally struck out by drivers of pack- 
horses; who, to avoid bogs, chose the upper ground. Consequently, it often happened, 
that point B was lower than point A, yet to go from A to B the traveller ascended a 
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The temper of the race-horse became exhausted ; breaking into a canter, he 
was of little use as a wheeler, and there was then nothing for it but a gallop, 
The leaders only wanted the signal ; and the point of the thong being thrown 
lightly over their backs, they were off like an arrow out of a bow: but the rock- 
ing of the ceach was awful, and more particularly so to the passengers on the 
roof. Nevertheless, she was not in danger; the master-hand of the artist kept 
her in a direct line ; and meeting the opposing ground, she steadied, and all was 
right. ‘The newly-awakened gentleman, however, begins to grumble again. 
** Pray, my good sir,”’ says he anxiously—‘do use your authority over your 
coachman, and insis¢ upon his putting the drag-chain on the wheel, when descend- 
ing the next hill.” ‘I have no such authority,” replies the proprietor. “ It is 
true, we are now drawn by my horses, but I cannot interfere with the driving of 
them.” ‘ But is he not your servant!” “ He is, sir, ‘ but I contract to work 
the coach so many miles in so many hours, and he engages to drive it, and each 
is subject to a fine if the time be not kept on the road. On so fast a coach as 
this, every advantage must be taken, and if we were to drag down such hills as 
these, we should never reach Exeter to-day.” ’ 

Our friend, however will have no more of it. He quits the coach at Bagshot, 
congratulating himself on the safety of his linbs. He takes, however, one peep 
more at the change, which is done with the same despatch as before—three 
greys and a pie-ball replacing three chesauts and a bay—the hainess beautifully 
clean, andthe ornaments bright as the sun. Nota word is spoken by the passen- 
gers, who merely look their admiration; but the laconic address of the coach- 
man is not lost on the by-standers. ‘ Put the bay mare near wheel to-morrow, 
and the stallion ‘ up to the check,”’ said he to his horse-keeper, as he placed his 
right foot on the roller-bolt, ie. the last step but one to the box. Howis Paddy's 
leg?’ © Tt’s all right, sir,” replied the horse-keeper,. ‘ Let ‘em go then,” 
quoth the artzst, “ and take care of yourselves.” 

The worthy old gentleman 1s now shown into a room, and, after warming his 
hands at the fire, rings the bell for the waiter. A well-dressed person appears, 
whom he of course takes for the landlord. “ Pray, sir,” says he, ‘ have you 
any slow coach down this road to-day?’ “ Why, yes, sir,” replies John, “ we 
shall have the Regulator down in an hour.” “Just right,” said our friend, “ it 
will enable me to break my fast, which I have not done to-day.” ‘ Oh, sir,” 
observes John, “ these here fast drags be the ruin of us. *Tis all hurry scurry, 
and no gentleman has time to have nothing on the road. What will you take, 
sir! Mutton-chops, veal-cutlets, beef steaks?” 

At the appointed time, the Regulator appears at the door. It is a strong, well- 
built drag, painted what is called chocolate colour ; bedaubed all over with gilt 
letters—a bull's head on the doors, a Saracen’s head on the hind boot—and drawn 
by four strapping horses ; but it wants the neatness of the other. The passen- 
gers may be, by a shade or two, of a lower order than those who had gone for- 
ward with the Comet ; nor perhaps is the coachman quite so refined as the one 
we have just taken leave of. He has not the neat white hat, the clean doeskin 
gloves, the well-cut trousers, and dapper frock, but still his appearance is respect- 
able, and perhaps in the eyes of many, more in character with his calling. Nei- 
ther has he the agility of the artist of the Comet, for he is nearly double his 
size ; but he isa strong, powerful man, and might be called a pattern card of the 
heavy coachmen of the present day—in other words, of a man who drives a 
coach which carries sixteen passengers instead of fourteen, and is rated at eight 
miles in the hour, instead of ten. ‘ What room in the Reguiator?” says our 
friend to the waiter, as he comes to announce its arrival. ‘ Full inside, sir, and 
in front, but you'll have the backgammon board all to yourself, and your luggage 
is in the hind boot.” “ Backgammon board! Pray what's that? do you not 
mean the basket?” ‘Oh no, sir,’ says John, smiling—‘ no such a thing on the 
road now. It is the hind-dickey, as some call it; where you'll be as comforta- 
ble as possible, and can sit with your back or your face to the coach, or both, if 
you like.” Ah, ah,” continues the old gentleman ; “ something new again, I 
presume.” However, the mystery is cleared up; the ladder is reared to the hind 
wheel, and the gentleman safely seated on the backgammon board. 

Before ascending to his place, our friend has cast his eye on the team that is 
about to convey him to Hartford bridge, the next stage on the great western road, 
and he perceives it to be of a different stamp from that which he had seen taken 
from the coach at Bagshot. It consisted of four moderate-sized horses, full of 
power, and still fuller of condition, but with a fair sprinkling of blood—in short, 
the eye of a judge would have discovered something about them not very unlike 
galloping. ‘All right!” cried the guard, taking his key-bugle in his hand; and 
they proceeded up the village, at a steady pace, to the tune of ** Scots wha hae 
with Wallace bled,” and continued at that pace for the first five miles. “Zam 
landed,” thinks our friend to himself. Unluckily, however, for the humane and 
cautious old gentleman, even:the Regulator was now to show tricks. Although 
what now is called a slow coach, she is timed at eight miles in the hour through 
a great extent of country, and must af course make play where she can, being 
strongly opposed by hills lower down the country, trifling as these hills are, no 
doubt, to what they once were. ‘The Regulator, moreover loads well, not only 
with passengers but with luggage ; and the last five miles of this stage, called the 
Heriford-bridge flat, have the reputation of being the best five miles for a coach 
to be found at this time in England. ‘The ground is firm, but elastic ; the surface 
undulating, and therefore favourable to draught; always dry, not a shrub being 
near it; nor isthere a stone upon it much larger than a marble. These advanta- 
ges, then, are not lost to the Regulator, or made use of without sore discompo- 
sure to the solitary tenant of her backgammon board. 

Any one that has looked into books will very readily account for the lateral 
motion, or rocking, as it is termed, of a coach, being greatest at the greatest dis- 
tance from the horses—(as the tale of a paper kite is in motion whilst the body 
remains at rest); and more especially when laden as this coach was—the greater 
part of the weight being forward. ‘The situation of our friend then was once 
more deplorable. The Regulator takes but twenty-three minutes for these cele- 
brated five miles, which cannot be done without * springing the cattle’? now and 
then ; and it was in one of the very best of their gallops of that day, that they 
were met by the coachman of the Comet, who was returning with his up coach. 
When coming out of rival yards, coaclimen never fail to cast an eye to the load- 
ing of their opponents on the road, and now that of the natty Artist of the Comet 
experienced a high treat. He had a full view of his quondam passenger, and thus 
described his situation. He was seated with his back to the horses—his arms 
extended to each extremity of the guard-irons—his teeth set grim as death—his 
eyes cast down towards the ground, thinking the less he saw of his danger the 
better. ‘There was what is called a top-heary load—perhaps a ton of luggage on 
the roof, and, it may be, not quzfe in obedience to the act of pariiament standard. 
There were also two horses at wheel whose strides were of rather unequal 
length, and this operated powerfully on the coach. In short, the lurches of the 
Regulator were awful at the moment of the Comet passing her. A tyro in me- 
chanics would have exelaimed, ‘the centre of gravity must be lost, the centrifu- 
gal force will have the better of it,—over she must go!” 

The centre of gravity having been preserved, the coach arrives safe at Hertford 
bridge—but the old gentleman has again had enough of it. ‘I wi!l walk into 
Devonshire,” said he, as he descended from his perilous exaltation. What did 
that rascally waiter mean by telling me it was a slow coach? and, moreover, look 
at the luggage on the roof!" ‘ Only regulation height, sir,”’ says the coachman ; 
“we an’t allowed to have it an inch higher:—sorry we cannot please you, sir, 
but we will try and make room for you in front.” ‘* Frontt nulla fides,’ mutters 
the worthy to himself, as he walks tremblingly into the house—adding, “I shall 
not give this fellow a shilling, he 1s dangerous.’ 

The Regulator being off, the waiter is again applied to. ‘‘ What do you charge 
per mile posting!” ‘One and sixpence, sir.” ‘* Bless me! just double! Let 
me see,—two hundred miles, at two shillings per mile, postboys, turnpikes, &c., 
£20. This will neverdo. Have you no coach that does not carry luggage on the 
top?” “Oh yes, sir,” replies the waiter, ‘‘ we shall have one to-night, that is not 
allowed to carry a band-box on the roof.” “That's the coach for me; pray what 
do you call it!” “The Quicksilver mail, sir; one of the best out of London— 
Jack White and Tom Brown, pick’d coachmen, over this ground—Jack White 
down to-night.” ‘Guarded and lighted!” ‘ Both, sir ; blunderbuss and pistols 
in the sword-case ; a lamp each side the coach, and one under the footboard— 
see to pick up a pin the darkest night of the year.” “Very fast?” ‘Oh no, 
sir, just keeps time, and that’s all.” ‘“ That's the coach for me, then,” repeats 
our hero; ‘and I am sure I shall feel at my ease in it. I suppose it is what 
used to be called the Old Mercury.” 

Unfortunately, the Devonport (commonly called the Quicksilver) mail is half 
a mile inthe hour faster than most in England, and ie, indeed, one of the mira- 
cles of the road. Let us, then, picture to ourselves our anti-reformer snugly 
seated in this mail, on a pitch dark night in November. It is true she has no 
luggage on the roof, nor much to incommode her elsewhere, but she is a mile in 
the hour faster than the Comet, at least three miles quicker than the Regulator ; 
and she performs more than half her journey by lamplight. It is needless to say, 
then, our senior soon finds out his mistake, but there is no remedy at hand, for it 

is the dead of the night, and all the inns are shut up. He must proceed, or be 
left behind in asteble. The climax of his misfortunes then approaches. Nature 
being exhausted, sleep comes to his aid, and he awakes on a stage which is 
called the fastest on the journey,—it is four miles of ground, and twelve minutes 
is the time! The old gentleman starts from his seat, having dreamed the horses 
were running away with the coach, and so, no doubt, they might be He is, how- 
ever, determined to convince himself of the fact, though the passengers assure 
him, ‘“‘all’s right.” “ Don’t put your head out of the window,” says one of 
them, ‘‘you will lose your hat to a certainty :” but advice is seldom listened to 
by a terrified man, and next moment a stentorian voice is heard, crying, ‘Stop, 
coachman, stop—I have lost my hat and wig!” ‘The coachman hears him not— 
and in another second the broad wheels of a down waggon have fur ever demo- 
lished the lost head-gear. But here we must leave our adventurous Gilpin of 
1742. 
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Kings of France.—It is a very remarkable circumstance, that, for the space 
of two centuries and upwards, the throne of France has never been filled by the 
son of a King. Louis the Fourteenth we will admit, though some deny it, to 
have been the legitimate offspring of Louis the Thirteenth and Anne of Austria. 
His birth has been disputed because his mother bore ao child until after three-and- 
twenty years of marriage. Of his successor’s extraction no manner of doubt 
can exist. Louis the Fifteenth was not the son of Louis the Fourteenth, neither 
was Louis the Sixteenth a sonof Louis the Fifteenth. Louis the Sixteenth had 
a son, whom the Bourbons recognise as Louis the Seventeenth, though this un- 
fortunate prince never ascended the throne. Napoleon Bonaparte possessed 
himself of the French crown; but he was not even a Frenchman, much less the 
son of aking, either indigenous or exotic. The direct line of this new dynasty 
closed with the decease of the ex-King of Rome, latterly known as Duke of 
Reichstadt, whose head never wore a crown. Louis the Fighteenth succeeded 
the Corsican, but neither he, nor his brother and successor, Charles the Tenth, 
were sons of a king: both were brothers of the decapitated sovereign. Charles 
has a son, who has been excluded from the throne, and a grandson, who shares 
his present doom. ‘Their cousin, Louis Philippe, has been raised over their 
heads, but is not a king’s son. ° 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity and multiplication of Annuals this year, the 
sale of “ The Keepsake” has already amounted to ten thousand copies. 

The Palace inhabited by the King and Queen of Holland, in Brussels, being 
private property, has re nained untouched since their departure from Belgium 
The gloves of her Majesty are lying on the dressing-table, just as when she 
quitted her apartments : and in every respect the royal residence is in its usual 
array. 

Lord Durham’s daughter is suffering from the same insidious disease which 
proved fatal to his Lordship’s eldest son. - Miss Lambton is now about the age at 
which her brother manifested symptoms of consumption. 

The Hon. Augustus William Moncton, Flag Lieutenant to the late Admiral 
Sir Edward G. Colpoys, is promoted to the rank of Commander in the Royal 
Navy 

After the nuptial ceremony on Saturday evening between Sir William Somer- 
ville, Bart., and Lady Maria Conyngham, youngest daughter of the Marquess 
Conyngham, at the residence of the father of the bride, in Hamilton 
place, the happy pair proceeded to pass the honeymoon at Denbies, near 
Dorking, the delightful seat of Mr. Denison, M.P. (uncle to the bride). Report 
says the bride has a dowry of at least £100,000. Sir William is the possessor 
of considerable estates in Ireland, some of which are contiguous to the property 
of the Marquess Conyngnain, in the county Meath. He is the son of the 
late Sir Marcus Somerville, who for a long period represented the county Meath 
in Parliament. 

The recent election of the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, for Montgomery- 
shire makes the thirteenth time successively that he has been returned for that 
county. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

Several novel and beautiful articles for ball-dresses have just been introduced 
Among them we have particularly remarked the gaze florids. It possesses all 
the lightness of the gaze Dona Marta, which was so much worn last season; but 
it is richer, being figured with small embossed sprigs. Pink and blue are the 
favourite colours for this gauze. 

Apricot colour will be much adopted for ball-dresses during the ensuing season. 
This colour has a beautiful effect, when contrasted with black trimming. The 
latter are exceedingly fashionable with dresses of any light colour. We lately 
observed an evening dress, of orange colour, trimmed with black satin, and worn 
with jet ornaments. It was exceedingly becoming and elegant. 

The head-dresses most generally adopted in evening costume are caps and be- 
rets. The caps are ornamented with flowers. Berets and dress-hats have usu- 
ally two or three feathers, and always one under the brim 
embroidered with gold or silver, are also favourite evening corffures 

The hair for evening dress, or more properly speaking, for ball-dress, is not 
worn very high ; and, frequently, as low as last year. ‘This fashion, however, is 
not all in unison with the wide sleeves and mantilla corsages. A very general 
fashion for young ladies, is the hair banded in front, without a ferromere, and a 
wreath encircling the natte at the top or back part of the head. 

The dahlia colour may still be considered fashionable, but it is already in some 
degree superseded by a new tint, the mais, which is very beautiful in silk, satin, 
or velvet. ‘The other favourite colours of the season are the various shades of 
brown 

Low dresses are frequently worn with blonde tuckers rising nearly to the height 
of the throat, and trimmed with a full fall of blonde, three or four inches deep 
These tuckers have a very graceful and becoming effect. For undress they are 
made of muslin, trimmed with needle work. 

Fans, which for some tine past have been laid aside, have now resumed their 
vogue. They are now seen in all forms and colours.—Jan. 12. 

; LETTER FROM PARIS. 

A most numerous, fashionable, and brilliant audience was yesterday assembled 
at the Palazs and the Cour,—i. e. the Palais de Justice and la Cour d’Assises de 
la Seine, to witness the trial of M. le Vicomte de Rochefoucauld, with his printer 
and publisher, M. G. Dentu, for writing and circulating a presumed treasonable 
pamphlet, to the prejudice of his Most Citizen Majesty, and his Most Citizen 
Majesty’s Government; moreover, for seditiously, flagrantly, and with sinister 
intent, encouraging and supporting the at present unfashionable cause of Legiti- 
macy, Aristocracy, and the Duchess of Berry. Long before the opening of the 
cause, the benches of the Court were occupied by Princes, Nobles, Diplomatists, 
ex-Ministers of State, expelled Peers of the realm, ancient deputies, academi- 
cians, foreigners of distinction, and last, not least, by Dames of “high degree,” 
attired in the most elegant costume. Amongst the latter, I particularly noticed 
Madame la Duchesse de Liancourt, widow of the late virtuous nobleman of that 
name; Madame la Vicomtesse de Rochefoucauld, accompanied by a part of her 
interesting family. It was, indeed, a curious and instructive spe ‘tacl_ to behold 
the representative of the talents and virtues of the Rochefoucaulds. and the glory 
of the Montmorencies, placed at the bar of a tribunal, where the vilest criminals 
are generally exposed. ‘The Noble Viscount, in a most eloquent and manly 
speech, proved, at least, that he possessed a rare quality, chez-nous—fidelity to 
a fallen cause. He was heard throughout with the most profound attention by 
all, and with the deepest sympathy by many. Of the political bearing of his 
dignified defence it does not become a foreigner to give an opinion; but the 
tribute impartially due to nobility of sentiment, eloquence of language, and ele- 
gance of style, must be accorded to the illustrious champion of a banished race 
M. Berryer defended the Viscount, with his usual forensic ability ; but the Jury, 
after three hours’ deliberation, returned a verdict of Guilty, under extenuating 
circumstances. ‘The printer was acquitted. The Court then sentenced M. de 
Rochefoucauld to three months’ imprisonment, a fine of 1000 franes, and costs 
It is very likely that M. de Chateaubriand’s turn will come next; his last pam- 
phiet has already circulated to the number of 50,000 copies. You have already 
heard of the address presented to him, at his own residence, by upwards of 1500 
of the youth of Paris, and his reply, for the insertion of which some half-dozen 
journals have been seized. Inthe midst of all this paper-war and police perse- 
cution, one fact starts out prominently, and, for the present order of things, fear- 
fully, from the canvass of our political ¢ableau,—viz. the increasing number and 
importance of the partisans of the ex-family. M. de Broglio and M. Thiers de- 
clared to the Chamber that they were no longer to be counted by tens of thou- 
sands but by hundreds of thousands ; and that it would require 80,000 troops of 
the line achellonée on the route from Blaye to Paris to secure the arrival of the 
Duchess to the capital. 
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iambers, for expelling any foreigner, at twenty-four hours’ notice, 

without a hearing, and at the behest of any of the lowest under-strappers of the 
lowest police in civilized Europe, has excited the most lively indignation, equally 
for its gross inhospitality and impolicy. If this law passes, which is very likely, 
any foreigner, Englishman or otherwise, who has embarked capital in the land of 
our intimate friend and ally, will, however innocent in word or deed, live witha 
fi of Damocles’ sword above his head ; any stranger who has a law suit (and 
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We understand that the Queen of the Belgians has expressed a wish to make 
a little tour with the king in the spring, and that it is highly safiabhs she will 
visit this country, and remain at Claremont for at least a leanlahe “Should this 
intention be realized, the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours will be invit ad to ac. 
company their Majesties to Claremont i = 

The Marquis of Palmella has not yet been able to obt 
answer from our Cabinet on the subject of his applicati 
the Regency ; but it is admitted that negotiations are 
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The visit of the Marquis of Douro to the city and citadel of Antwerp, over 
both of which he was shown with a degree of honourable politeness, is said to 
have been made at the express desire of his illustrious parent. ‘The latter has 
not been in Belgium for some years. According to the arrangements made by 


| the Holy Alliance Congress, the Duke of Wellington for several years paid an 


annual visit of inspectiou to the whole line of Belgian fortresses. Cireumstan- 
ces have, however, prevented the Noble Duke from paying them a visit for these 
last few years. We believe the Marquis of Dourou’s visit is not without a 
view to the approaching session of Parliament, when the whole question of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and French assistance, will form one among the most prominent 
features of discussion. By the way, the Marquis has, we hear, been solicited 
by the Conservative party in Dover, to come forward in the place of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson. 

Tite Duke de Fitz-James and the Duchess de Berri.—The Duke de Fitz-James 
has addressed a letter, dated Naples, Dec. 10th, to the editor of the Gazette de 
France ;—It is a production similar in sentiment and character to the letters of 
Chateaubriand, but carrying its self-devotion still further—as the following ex- 
tracts from it will show —‘ Il faut une captivité, says a Ministerial Journal, 
which seems equally to dread a trial in which the great soul of the mother of 
Henry V. would be revealed to France, and the scandal of an acquittal, which 
would restore her to liberty. to her duties as a mother, and tu the caresses of her 
children. Well, several captivities may, perhaps, satisfy the men who appear so 
eager for them: I offer to wear the chains of the daughter of Kings, and my life 
shall answer for her future course, whatever it may bef I was the only one 
to offer myself as a hostage, I should, without doubt, be ined, and [ ought to 
beso; but I know the Royalists—already one noble ft,a very dear friend, 
whom I have met at Naples, the Cuunt de Ferronays, is writing to you in the 
same sense as myself. We do not hesitate to stretch out our hands to the chams 
with which they would do us the honour to load them If we are happy enough 
to be accepted, if Maria Caroline judges us worthy of oecupying her glorious 
prison, our ambition will be satisfied, all our wishes will be fulfilled, and we shail 
have nothing more to desire on earth. Chains are the only favour that I will 
ever demand of the oppressors of my country.” 

Improvements at Woolwich —Notice has been given of an intention to apply 
to Parliament during the ensuing session, for power to form a rail-road from the 
Commercial road, to the River Thames, at East Ham, opposite to Woolwich, 
with a carriage road to run parallel with the rail-way. Also for leave to establish 
a ferry across the Thames to Woolwich, and for the formationof a dock on each 
side of the river for steam boats and other vessels. ‘The projected rail-road will 
ass through Stepney, Limehouse, Poplar, Bromley, East and West Ham, and 
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Banim, the author of “© The O'Hara Tales.”.—An appeal has been made to the 


public by the Editor of the Times newspaper, in favour of this eminent writer, 


| (who is at this present moment in declining health and imprisoned for debt at 


Boulogne) that requires no support of ours to increase its strength and interest 
We must, however be permitted to remind our readers, and more especially the 
Irish portion of them, that they have a happy occasion for evincing sympathy 
with one who has perhaps a better chanre of going down to the next generation 
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(and further, what modern novelist aspires to reach!) by means of the first and 
second series of “The O'Hara Tales,” than any writer of the day, with the ex 
ception of Ward, Morier, and Bulwer.—We are not aware in what shape it is 
the intention of Mr. Banim’s friends to facilitate the expression of public good 
will towards him. But we earnestly recommend the announcement of a novel 
by subscription, to be published within three years’ time ;—which would enable 
many of his less wealthy admirers to come forward, to whom a large sum by way 
of loan is impracticable.—By this means no degrading sense of obligation would 
be imposed upon the author of * The Nowlands,” nor would the liberality of the 
reading world be too severely taxed.—Let him but promise one such story as 
*Crohoore of the Bill Hook,’’ and even the pettiest circulating library of the 
watering places, will be ready with its thirty-one and sixpence 

Expedition for the discovery of Captain Ross. —The East India Company have 
added £100 to the subscription for the discovery, if possible, of the intrepid Cap- 
tain Ross and his gallant companions in the Arctic regions. The subscription at 
present amounts to £2,809, £100 of which was subscribed by Lord Goderich, 
the only member of the adininistration who has contributed to this laudavle 
undertaking. 

The Earl of Cadogan died on Sunday last. The late Ear! for along period 
had been mentally afflicted. His Lordship succeeded to his hereditary honours 
of Earl of Cadogan, Viscount Chelsea, county of Middlesex, and Baron Cado- 
gan, of Oakley, county of Bucks, on the death of his father, Charles, the first 
Earl, April 3, 1807. The present Earl Cadogan, late Lord Oakley, who was 
brother by half-blood to the late Earl, is upwards of thirty years his junior. The 
deceased Peer was unmarried, and survived his five brothers by the first Earl's 
marriage with the Hon. Frances Brownley, daughter of Henry Lord Monfort. 
The present Earl married Miss Blake, a distinguished beauty, sister to the first 
Lord Wallscourt, by whom he has a numerous family.— Dec. 29 

Lady Anne Coke is to be created a Peeress :—the advanced age of the venera- 
ble proprietor of Holkham, and varivus other causes, having determined him to 
persist in declining the honour of the Peerage. 

Last week, in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, a Mr. Hutchinson swore that he 
rode from Canterbury to London, on his own horse, in two hours and twenty- 
five minutes, (distance fifty-six miles) and obtained the freedom of the city of 
Canterbury as a reward for his exploit 

A great bibliopole, in the West-end of town, is said to be suspected, errone- 
ously it is added, and, we believe, correctly so, of having been particeps in the 
publication, in one of the magazines, of the extraordinary lines written on Rogers 
by Lord Byron. The Poet of Memory is said to be greatly offended at what he 
supposes a breach of confidence. The Bibliopole declares, however, that the 
only copy of the verses which he ever had, he burned about ten or twelve years 
ago. Mr. Moore has been solicited to use his good offices in the matter, as an 
arbitrator or ‘mutual friend.” 

Dublin University Magazine, No. 1.—We are always ready to welcome our 
new contemporaries to the field; and are glad to have here another instance of 
the rising energy of Ireland in literary pursuits. The political principles of the 
D. U. Magazine are Tory ; its miscellaneous contents well written, and diversi- 
fied by tales, &e. One begun by Mr. Lover is worthy of his pen, and also fur- 
nishes a very characteristic frontispiece-sketch for the pencil. 

The University Review, No. 1. Dublin, Grant and Bolton—is another incipient 
literary effort, just started by our friends in Ireland. It isa quarterly review, to 
be distinct from polities, and exclusively written by members of Trinity Col- 
lege. Some original articles, and several reviews judiciously given to publica- 
tions connected with Ireland, afford a favourable specimen of the talént employed 
in the opening Number. 

Conservative Liberality.—The young Marquess of Waterford has ordered 500 
blankets to be distributed amongst the poor on his Estates, and coal-yards to be 
opened to supply them during the winter with fuel_—His Lordship adopts the 
most humane precautions to have few-ill amongst his tenantry. 

The Royal Marriage Act —A decree has just been promulgated by William ITV 
as King of Hanover, and by the reigning Duke of Brunswick, for establishing 
in Hanover and Brunswick the provisions of the Royal Marriage Act of England, 
so essential, as the preamble sets forth, to promote the interests of the House of 
Brunswick. This solemn act of the King is rendered the more remarkable by 
the fact that amongst the attesting witnesses by whom it was certified, it bears 
the sign-manual of ** Augustus Frederick,’’ Duke of Sussex. 

—j—— 
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War Office, Jan. 4th. 1833.—\1st Regt. of Ft.: Capt. H. Babington, from h 
p unatt. to be Capt v. B. Tenison, who exchs. rec. the diff.—Sth Ft.: Lt. T 
Jenkins, from the 56th Ft., to be Lt. v. J. Jones, app. to the 60th Ft.—6th Ft: 
Lt. J. Johnson, from the h. p. of the 6th West India Regt., to be Lt.. v. H. A 
Dalton, who exchs.—7th Ft. : Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. Monroe, M. D., to be Asst.- 
Surg., v. Davey who resi:ns.—15th Ft.: Lt. C. C. Yarborough, to be Capt, v. 
Passley, who rets. ; Lt. G. Sockett, from the 26th Ft., to be Lt. without pur. v 
B rohan, pom.; Ens. W. H. Mouns»y to be Lt. by pur. v. Yarborough ; ( 
Horrocks, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Mounsey.—1Sth Ft. Ens. C. J. R. Collin- 
son, to be Lt. by pur., v. ‘Temple, who rets. ; A. Wilson, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Collinson.—24th Ft.: Lt. J. R. Griffiths, from the h. p. 52d Ft. to be 
Lt., v. J. F. Peacocke, who exchs.—36th Ft.: Lt. W. Curteis. from h. p. of 
the Royal African Corps, to be Lt. without pur., v. S@@kett. app. to the 15th Fr. 
—t5th Ft.: Lt. G. H. Moore, from the h. p. of the 66th F't., to be Lt., v. A 
Clendining, who exchs.—56th Ft.: Lt. J. Russell, from the h. p. of the 27th 
Ft., to be Lt., v. Jenkins, app. to the 5th Ft.—60th Ft.: Lt. J. Jones, from the 
Sth Ft., to be First Lt., v. W. Anderson, who rets. upon the h. p. of the 27th 
Ft.— 66th Ft.: Lt. F. Taylor, from the h. p. of the 54th Ft.. to be Lt., without 
pur., v. Usser, prom.—93d Ft.: Ens. G. H. Dunbar, to be Lt.. v. Burgoyne. 
who rets.; W. P. Trevelyan, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Dunbar.—99th Ft 


exchs 
Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. G. John, from the h. p., to be Surg. to the Forces 





v. S. B. Bruce, whose appointment has not taken place ; D M‘Gregor, Gent 
to be Staff-Asst -Surg., v. Monro, app. to the 7th Ft 

Office of Ordnance---Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lt. A. Kay to be 24 
Capt., in the vacancy occasioned by the decease of Capt. Stanway.—Second Lt. 
G. A. Bennett to be First Lt., v. Kay. 
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inclusive, they having accepted 
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allowances for their commissions, viz :—Ens. E. Austin, h. p 47th Ft; Ens. 
C. F. Colyear, h. p. Unatt. ; Lt. J. V. Shelley, h. p. 60th Ft. ; Ens. A. Johnson, 
h. p. 57th Ft.; Lt. R. Butler, h. p. Rifle Brigade; Lt. R. W. Tarleton, h. p. 
18th Ft.; Lt. J. L. Akers, h. p. Unatt.; Lt. J. E. Waring, h. p. 49th Ft. ; Lt. 
,R. Ashe, h. p. 7ist Ft.; Cor. L. C. Kielmansegge, h. p. 1st Hussars King’s 
German Legion; Lt. C. B. Martin, h. p 60th Ft. 
| War Office, Jan. 11.—2d Drag. Gds.: Capt. E. Hodson, from h. p. 10th Light 
| Drags. to be Capt. without pur. v. Wetherel, dec.—7th Do.: Capt. Geo Nugent 
to be Maj. by pur. v. Chalmer, who rets.; Lt. T. E. Thewles to be Capt. by pur. 
v. Nugent ; Cor. H. C. Singleton to be Lt. by pur. v. Thewles.—11th Light Do.: 
Lt. W. Handley to be Capt. by pur. .. Creighton, who rets.; Cor. J. R. H. Rose 
, to be Lt. by pur. v. Handiey ; Ens. A. Walker from the 91st Ft. to be Cor. by 
| pur. v. Rose—12th Do.: Thos. B. Burnbury, Gent. to be Vet. Surg. v. Castle- 
'reagh, dec.—15th Do.: Asst. Surg. J. Maitland, from the Ist Ft. to be Asst.- 
Surg. v. Dealy, prom in the 77th 't —3d Foot Gds.: A. E. Onslow, Gent. to be 
Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Byng, app. tothe 7th Ft.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Lt. E. A. 
G. Muller to be Capt. by pur. v. Babington, who rets.; Ens. E. Blachford to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Maller; H.R. Marindin, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Blachford ; 
and Staff-Asst.-Surg. G Clerihew, M.D. to be Asst.-Surg. v. Maitland, app. to 
the 15th Light Drags.—3d Do.: Ens. and Adj. W. White to have the rank of 
Lt., dated Dec. 8, 1831; and Ens. Allan Menzies. from the 46th Ft. to be Ens. 
v. White, app. Adj., dated June 13, 1832.—7th Do.: Ens. and Lt. W. F. Byng, 
from the 3d Ft. Gds. to be Lt by pur. v Lindsay, who rets —16th Do.: Lt. R. 
Carr to be Capt. without pur. v. Walton, dec., dated Dec. 11, 1831. To be Lt. 
without pur.: Ens. C. C. Adams, v. Carr. dec., dated Dec. 14, 1831; Ens. C. J. 
Carter, v. Crumpe, dec., dated Dec. 28, 1831. To be Ensigns: Ens. J. B. Ir- 
win, from the 67th Ft. v. Adams, dated Jan. 10,1833 ; and Ens. C. H. Fitzgerald, 
from the 98th Ft. v. Carter.—20th Do.: Maj. A. Fraser, from the 40th Ft. to be 
Maj. v. Simcokes who exchs., dated March 21, 1832; and Ens. P. Le Couteur, 
from h. p. unatt. to be Ens. without pur. v. Stanford, dec—40th Do.: Maj. J. S. 
Simcokes, from the 20th It. to be Maj. v. Fraser, who exchs. dated March 21, 
1832.—41st Do.: To be Lts—Ens. R. Harnett, without pur. v. Dainty, dec., 
dated March 22, 1831; and Ens. Geo. S. Montizambert, by pur. v. Harnett, 
whose prom. by pur. has been cancelled ‘To be Ens.: Ens. C. O’Meara, from 
h. p. Ist Ft. v. Montizambert.—45th Do.: Lt. G. Minter to be Capt. without 
pur v. Perham, dec. dated April 29, 1832. Ens. H. B. Bennett to be Lt. with- 
out pur. v. Minter, dated April 29, 1832; Ens. and Adj. J. Hine to have the rank 
of Lt. dated April 30, 1832; and Ens. J. Campbell, from h. p. 78th Ft. to be 
Ens. v. Bennett. —46th Do.: Ens. G. H L. Wharton, from the 72d Ft. to be 
Ens. v. Menzies, app. to the 3d Ft.—49th Do.; C. A. Sinclair, Gent. to be Ens. 
without pur. v. Campbell, dec. dated Oct. 13, 1831.—67th Do : Gent. Cad. A. B. 
Cane, from the RI. Mil. Col. tobe Ens. without pur. v. Irwin, app. to the 16th 
Ft.—70th Do.: Ens. J. Stanley to be Lt. by pur. v. Connor, who rets.; and W. 
S. May, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Stanley —72d Do.: Gent. Cad. T. E. Pol- 
lard, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Wharton, app. to the 46th 
Ft.—75th Do.: Serg. Maj. W. Brookes to be Adj. with the rank of Ens. v. Sut- 
ton, who res. the Adj'cy only.—91st Do.: Edw. L. Robertson, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Walker, app. to the 11th Light Drags —96th Do.: Lt. E. Griffiths, 
from h. p. 49th Ft. to be Paymaster, v. Scott, dee.—98th Do.. Eng. W. Balfour, 
from h. p. 57th Ft. to be Ens. without pur. v. Fitzgerald, app. to the 16th Ft.— 
Rifle Brigade: Maj.-Gen. Sir J. S. Barns, K.C.B. to be Col. Commandant of a 
Battalion, v. Major-General! Sir G. R. Binghham, dec., dated Jan. 7, 1832; and 
2d Lt. R. H. Fitzherbert to be lst Lt. by pur. v. Tollemache, prom. 
Hospital Staff —John M’Coy M’Donald, Gent. to be Staff-Asst.-Surg. v. Hast- 
ings, whose app. has not taken place. 
Memorandum.—The under-meutioned appointments as stated in the Gazette of 








the 2d Nov. last, have not taken place :— 

Assistant-Surgeon Connel, froin the Rifle Brigade, to be Assistant-Surgeon in 
the 15th Light Dragoons.—Staff-Assistant Surgeon Grant to be Assistant-Surg. 
in the Rifle Brigade. 

[Those Commissions to which no dates are attached are dated Jan. 11.] 

Ordnance Office, Jan. 8.—Corps of Royal Engineers —First Lieut. Geo. Cur- 
ry Page tobe Second Captain, v. Lewis, retired on half-pay; and Second Lieut. 
Wm. Henry Ford to be First Lieut. v. Page—both dated Jan. 5, 1833. 

THE NAVY—PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Lts. C. Burnet and J. Wheatley to be Commanders ; Messrs. G. Bott, T. M. 
C. Sumons, Hon. J. R. A. Drummond, C. G. E. Napier, D. S. Tindal, and E. 
Grey, Midshipmen, to be Lts:; Capt. M. H. Dixon, to be Secretary to Admiral 
Sir M. Dixon; Lt. H. Schomberg, to be Flag Lt. to Admiral Briggs, and to 
command the Ceylon; Lt. J. L. R. Stoll, tothe Fly; Lt. J. Abbott, to the 
Victor, v. Miller; Mr. T. Galloway (b), Surg., to the Asia, convict ship; Lt. 
'T. Brady, to the Numa transport; Lt. F. Gilly, to the Kangaroo, v. Hookey, to 
the Pincher; Mr. R. Dunn, Surg., to the Jane convict ship, Lt. W. Crooke, to 
the Speedwell, v. Norrington, on h. p; Mr. R. H. Brown, Surg., to the Mag- 
nificent; Mr. A. Fergusson, to the Jupiter convict ship ; Lt- M. M‘Neale, to the 
Isis; Lts. H. Amsinck, J. Kemp, W. Clap, E. B. Nott, J. Sleigh, to the Coast 
Guard ; Lt. J. Woodward, to be Commander on the retired list. —Royal Marines. 
—Maj. T. A. Parke, to be Lt.-Col. ; Mr. G. W. Mahon, to be 2d Lt. 








Vavicties. 


A Funny Preacher —One Sunday the Rev. Rowland Hill was preaching at the 
Tabernacle, Tottenham court-road, London, in the hearing of a lady, who re- 
marked the uncommon attention paid to him by a very old person near her. 
When the discourse was ended, the attentive hearer exclaimed—‘ Bless his sweet 
heart, he’s as funny as ever!" 

The return of the Hon. Member for Pontefract has opened new prospects to 
the honourable fraternity of pugilists. ‘* Jack,” said Scroggins the other day to 
one of his associates, “ now Gully is in Parliament, can’t he bring ina hact to 
make it no manslaughter when one kills his man !—County paper. 

A Bitter Speculation —Some hops have been sold in this city within these few 
days at 18s. to 20s. per cwt. which afew years ago were worth £12 or £14 per 
cwt.; but the owner did not think that price sufficient, and therefore kept them 
in the hope of ‘better times.” — Worcester Journal. 

Parliamentary Differences.—* The only difference between Dan O’Connelt 
and Gully in Parliament,” said a wag, is, that Gully isa Peel-er, and Dan a Re- 
Pealer.” 

Somebody has set it about that Mr. Gully, the Member for Pontefract, intends 
to take the Chiltern Hundreds, because he does not feel that the House of Com- 
mons is his proper sphere—this must be a mistake, for the last twenty years at 
Newmarket, Doncaster, and Ascot, he has lived constantly with his bet¢ers. 

“4 Votary of High-men.”—At the altar of Hymen you see a little dumpy de- 
formed lady, about to be linked in unequal chains to a tall high half-pay officer. 
He has got the characteristic mark of the true Milesian, to wit, from his shirt- 
collar to his cheek bone the space is covered with a dark bushy whisker. The 
figures of the parson and clerk form the usual contrast of fat and lean. The son- 
net to this plate is so good that we will extract it here; it is addressed to the lit- 
tle lady—the votary of high-men :— 

Lady, excuse me, but in my idea 
Your marriage is extremely indiscreet ; 
You're but a little biped, while it’s clear, 
Your husband runs about on six feet! 
And I am confident one moment's thought, 
Would have betrayed the folly of the whim ; 
For its quite evident that you’re too short 
A gentlewoman to be-long to him. 
Yet, doubtlessly, he holds you very dear, 
And if he doesn't, its extremely funny— 
For, though you'd twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
You'd still be very little for the money. 
And one like him to marry, I declare, 
A little lady isn’t a tall fair! ; 

Married —At Pontefract, Captain Broughton, R.N., nephew of General Sir 
J. D. Broughton, to Eliza, eldest daughter of J. Perfect, Esq. 

Perfection is not—cannot be 

The lot of man—and hence we see, 
The fair who Perfect was before, 
When wed. can Perfect be no more. 

Lord Munster a Punster.—The Earl of Munster has accepted the office of 
Constable of the Round Tower. We cannot believe that his Lordship perpe- 
trated the following on the occasion, at his thanksgiving visit to the Palace :— 

My dearest dad, it was too bad, 
To make me Ear! of Munster, 





Lt. L. Cowell, from the h. p. of the 19th Ft., to be Lt. v. W. S. Norton, who | 


| 
| Jare 
| soirée of the shirtless and “ yreat unwashed,” one worthy declare 


And no cash give—I cannot live ; 
And (tho’ I'm not a punster,) 
Tho’ on the “ watch,” a berth to catch, 
(There’s none here to confound us ;) 
Oh! best of Kings! ‘twas no great things, 
To send me to the “ round house.” 


What Noose?—At the Mechanic's Institution, the other ar pp see Re 


» wt W 2 
iad a plan for haltering the mode of public executions What noose *" was 


the classical reply 


A Voluminous Remark.—A certain legal wit, hearing it stated that a recent 


War Office, Jan. Sth, 1833 —The h p. of the under-mentioned Offieers has | Judge had made a present of his library to a relation, observed, “ that it spoke 


J volumes for his Lordship’s liberality.” 
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on - - - |Hon. J. Knox - : ‘i 1 
Snapean - e . - |Hon. G. Lamb - - ° 1 
Ennis - ° ‘ - - IF. Macnamara - « « Ee 
Enniskillen - - - - |Hon. A. Cole “ 1 
‘Galway - - - - |-—Lynch - ‘ a ‘“ tl 

— M’ Loughlin - . ° i 

i ° ° - - {D. Sullivan - - é é 

suse” - - - - {Colonel Stawell - - - 1 
Limerick - : : - |W. Roche - - - - 1 

D. Roche - - ‘ + oe 
Lisburne - - - - |H. Meynell  - / a 4 1 
Londonderry - - - - {Sir R. Ferguson - - - 1 
Mallow - - - - - |—Dant - - - - - | fi 
Newry - - - - - |Lord M. Hill - - - - 1 
Portarlington - - - |T. Gladstone - - - - 1 
Ross (New) - - - - |J. Talbot - . - - 1 
Shgo - - - - - |J. Martin - - - - 1 
Tralee - - - - |M. O’Connell - - - - tl 
Waterford - - - - {— Barron - - - - tl 

— Christmas - - - - 1 
Wexford - - - - {C. A. Walker - - - - 1 
Youghall - - - - JJ. O’Connel - - - l tl 

Scotland, 
COUNTIES. 
Aberdeen - > ‘ ‘ Hon. Captain Gordon - . 1 
Argyll - ‘ 3 - |J. H. Callender — - - - 1 
Ayr - - - - - |—Oswald- - - ‘ . 1 
Banff - - - - - |G. Ferguson - ° ‘ - 1 
Bute - * ° - - |C. Stuart - - - - l 
Berwick - - - - |C. Marjoribanks = - - ‘ 1 
Caithness - - - - |G. Sinclair - - - ° 1 
Dumbarton - - - - |J.C. Colquhoun - - - 1 
Dumfries - - - - |J. Hope Johnstone - - - 1 
Edinburgh - - - - |Sir J. Dalrymple - - ° 1 
Fife - - - - - {Captain Wemyss - - - 1 
Forfar - - - - - |Hon. D. G. Hallyburton - - 1 
Haddington - - - - |J. Balfour” - - - - 1 
Inverness - . - - jCharles Grant - - - 1 
Kincardine - - - - |General Arbuthnot - - - 1 
Kirkcudbright - - - |R.C Fergusson - - - 1 
Lanark - - - - |J. Maxwell - - - - 1 
Linlithgow - - - - |Sir A. Hope - - - - 1 
Orkney, &c. (Shetland) - - 1 
Peebles - - - - |SirJ. Hay - - - - 1 
Perth - - - - - |Lord Ormelie - - - - 1 
Renfrew - - - - |Sir M.S. Stewart - - - 1 
Roxburgh - - - - |Captain Elliot - - - 1 
Selkirk - - - - - IR. Pringle’ - - - ° 1 
Stirling - - - - - {C. Fleming - - - - l 
Sutherland - - - - |R. Macleod - - - - 1 
Wigtown - - - - {Sir A. Agnew - - - - 1 
Elgin and Nairne - - - [Colonel F. W. Grant - - l 
Ross and Cromarty - - |J.S. Mackenzie - - - 1 
Clackmannan and Kinross - |Admiral Adam - - « 1 
BOROUGHS. 

Edinburgh - - - - {F. Jeffrey - - e ‘a 1 

J. Abercromby - - é l 
Glasgow - . - - |— Oswald - - - « 1 

— Ewing - - - l 
Aberdeen - - . - !A. Bannerman - - - 1 
Paisley - - . - |Sir J. Maxwell - - - 1 
Dundee - - - - |— Kinloch - - - - 1 
Greenock - - - - {'R. Wallace - - - - 1 
Perth - - - - - |L. Oliphant - - . - 1 
Leith, &c. - - - - |J. A. Murray - - - - 1 
Kirkwall, &c. - - - |J. Loch - - - - ; 1 
Fortrose, &c. - - - |Colonel Baily - - ° 1 
Elgin, &e. - - - - |Leith Hay” - - : - I 
Inverbervie, &c. - - - |H. Ross - - - - 1 
Cupar, &c.  - - - - JA Johnson - - . - l 
Dysart, &c. - - - - |R.Ferguson - - - - 1 
Inverkeithing, &c. . - |Lord Dalmeny - . - 1 
Renfrew, &c. - - - |Captain Dunlop~ - - - 1 
Haddington, &c. - - - |”. Stewart - - - - ] 
Dumfries, &. - - - |Generdi ©i.crve - - - 1 
Wigton, &c. - - - JE. Stewart - - - - 1 
Ayr, &c. - - - - |T. F. Kennecy - e 1 
Linlithgow, &c. - D. W. Gillon - - - - 1 











RECAPITULATION. 
ENGLAND.—Counties, Reformers, 116; Conservatives, 43; total, 159. 
Boroughs, Reformers, 274; Conservatives, 67; total 341 ;—General total, 500. 
IRELAND.—Counties, Reformers, 48 ; Conservatives, 16; total, 57. Bo- 
roughs, Reformers, 32; Conservatives, 9; total, 41 ;—General total, 105, of 
which 38 are Repealers. 
SCOTLAND.—Counties, Reformers, 22, Conservatives, 8 ; total, 30. 
roughs, Reformers, 22; Conservatives, 1; total, 23; Grand total, 53 
General total, Reformers, 514; Conservatives, 144;—General grand to- 


Bo- 


tal, 658. 
—>_ 
ADDRESS TO THE KING. 
From the Legislature of Upper Canada on the subject of uniting Montreal to that 
Province. 


TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
Most Gracious Sovereign: 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Commons of Upper 
Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled, in approaching Your Majesty with 
sentiments of the most sincere attachment to Youur illustrious Person and Gov- 
erument, and gratefully acknowledging the high sense we entertain of the inesti- 
mable benefits which this Province has always experienced under the paternal 
sway of Your Royal Predecessors, and continues to enjoy under the fostering care 
of Your Most Gracious Majesty, beg leave at the same time, most respectfully to 
represent unto Your Majesty, that the acquisition of a Sea Port within the limits 
of Upper Canada, where the commercial intercourse of this Colony with the 
Mother Country and Foreign Nations may be directly carried on by our own 
Merchants, and where our Revenues may be levied and collected by officers sub- 
ject to the controul of our own Laws, has, from the great and rapid extesion of 
our trade and agriculture, consequent upon a vast accession of population and 
wealth from the Parent State, become an object of absolute necessity to the future 
prosperity, security and greatness, of this portion of Your Majesty's Dominions 

That, upon the division of the late Province of Quebec, by the Proclamation of 
Your Royal Father, in the 3lst year of His Reign, the two great Sea Ports of 
Canada, Quebec, and Montreal, were both included within the limits of the Lower 
Province ; while the boundaries assigned to Upper Canada effectually excluded 
her from all direct intercourse with the Ocean, when, by extending her Eastern 
boundary to the confluence of the Rivers Ottawa and St. Lawrence, and embra- 
cing the Island of Montreal within the Upper Province, each Colony would have 
been secured in the free enjoyment of its own commerce. 

The whole of our commerce by Sea, either with the British Dominions or 
Foreign Countries, must, of necessity, be carried on through the Ports either of 
Montreal or Quebec, and consequently Lower Canada reaps a large proportion of 
the profits of our industry without conferring upon this Province any correspond- 
ing benefit. Our trade is also subjected to various dues, tolls and other exactions, 
by the Laws of Lower Canada, when passing through her Ports, as well as to 
Commission and other charges by the private Merchant, to whom our produce is, 
of necessity, consigned, all of which operate as a tax upon our industry, and 
amount, annually, nearly to the sum received by this Province as her share of the 
duties levied in Quebec and Montreal. 

If a Canal be constructed, or an improvement made inthe Navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, below the present boundaries of I Jpper Canada, she indirectly pays, 
not only the principal sum expended, but such a perpetual annuity, under the 
name of tolls, as Lower Canada may think proper to propose. 

Instead of receiving directly the duties levied upon our own imports, the pro- 
portion to which we are entitled must be a subject of perpetual and uncertain 
negotiation ; and when ascertained, its receipt is subject to the delay and procras- 
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to which we are constantly exposed, by reason of the line of separation between 
this Province and Lower Cenada having been established, at an early period, so 
disadvantageously to the future welfare of this Province. _ , 

A Committee appointed by Your faithful Commons, during the present Ses- 
sion, have agreed to a Report upon this important subject, which, with the evi- 
dence it refers to, we humbly beg leave to lay before Your Majesty. 
Suffering under the accumulated evils which are more fully dwelt upon in the 
accompanying Report, we entreat Your Majesty to take the subject of our com- 
plaint into Your Royal consideration, and to recommend to both Houses of Par- 
liament the annexation to this Province of the Island of Montreal, together with 
the territory lying between the confluence of the Rivers Ottawa and Saint Law- 
rence and our present Eastern boundary, upun such terms as shall best accord 
with those principles of justice which have ever guided Your Majesty's Councils, 
and that wisdom which has at all times distinguished the deliberations of the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

We again beg leave to assure Your Majesty of our sincere attachment to Your 
Majesty's Person and Government, and of the entire confidence which we repose 
in the wisdom and justice of Parliament, to afford us relief under the embarrass- 
ments which our trade and commerce have so long been subject. 
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The New York has arrived from Liverpool bringing London papers to the 
14th ult. 

The intelligence by this vessel does not materially differ from our previous 
accounts, and we therefore content ourselves with the following brief summary, 
without copying any of the details :— 


The reply of the last proposals of the British Government to Holland had been received, 
but the precise conte nts had not transpired. It was believed, however, that the 
advances of England had been met by acounter project of the Dutch Government, for 
the argument of all difficulties ; and it 13 added, as had been before stated, that Holland 
had required as a preliminary step, the liberation of the garri-on of the citidel of Ant- 
werp, the removal of the blocka ie of her ports, and that permission should be given to 
the Dutch vessels sent into English and French ports to proceed to their destination, 
It is even said that the<e demands will be complied with; that France has reluctantly 
considered Chasse and his gallant garrison as prisoners of war, but that their refusal to 
pledge themselves not to serve against Belgium and France, left that latter country no 
alternative ; and that the British government would also raise the blockade and liberate 
the vessels detained, both powers thus giving to Holland a proof of their anxious desire 
to return to a state of amity with Holland, 

In the meantime, the closing of the Scheldt is rigidly enforeed by Holland. At the 
present season when the navigation of that river is impracticable from the ice alone, 
the effects of this measure are perhaps not much felt, but this natural obstacle removed, 
it would seem impossible that Belgium could remain tranquil, with her principa!—in- 
deed, almost her only—sea-port shut up, with no outlet for her industry or commerce.— 
The London Times calls upon the British Government to compel Holland to give up, 
what it terms, a mischievous course of policy, but we do not see how this can well be 
done, unless wis by attacking her on some other point. On the Scheldt she is invul- 
nerable. The expedition to Walcheren and the attack on Bergen-op-Zoum at a ater 
period, will not soon be forgotten in England. 

The Chamber of Deputies of France is engaged in a law exclusively relating to the 
internal policy of the country, and of course having ne interest here. A squadron is 
fitting out, said to be destined for Hayri, for the purpose of compelling the government 
of that island to make some arrangement for the payment of the price she had engaged 
to give for the acknowledgment of her independence. 

We copy the last news from Oporto. The English papers contain a very volum- 
inous correspondence from that place from which we gather, that the position of Don 
Pedro is not verv enviable. A p!an 1s spoken of, to restore tranquillity in Portugal ; 11 
is, that both brothers should quit the country and Donna Maria assume the reins of 
government. ‘This, if true has probably been concocted m the cabinet vf Louis Philip, 
who looks forward, to marrying his second son to the young queen. 

A great fire had taken place in Liverpool, in which 10 to 12,000 bales of cotton were 
consumed. The total damage said to be 150,000 pounds sterling. 

The state of Ireland, according to the accounts before us, is most lamentable, and we 
fear that matters in that country are hastening on to a fearful contest. A large addi- 
tional military force is on the point of being sent thither. The county of Kilkenny 1s 
in a very distracted state. 22 houses had been attacked by the Whitefeet, principally 
with a view of dispossessing holders of land taken in opposition to the regulations of 
the Whitefeet. 30 persons were committed to the county jtil, during the month of De- 
cember, for alleged offences against the government. Near Newport, in the county of 
Mayo, and near Newmarket, in the county of Cork, the police and peasantry had met 
and blood had flown profusely. The collection of tithes was again the exciting cause. 
Contested elections, in the counties of Westmeath and Longford, had considerably 
aggravated the disturbed state of the public mind there. On the 18th Jaroory,the Na 
tonal Council, sodenominated by Mr. O’Connect, would meet » "” \iew to consult 
on measures which would bring about a repeal of the Unie 28 members of Parlia- 
ment, recently elected, had intim ted their intentior’*. attend. 


The Belgian question is certainly a »-iplexed one, and the blockade of the 
Scheldt by the Dutch invests it with new difficulty. If the French army is 
returning to France, in fulfilment of the terms of the Convention, leaving Fort 
Jullo and a Dutch squadron uncaptured, the state of Belgium is worse than ever. 
If the French army should readvance and commit acts of aggression on Hol- 








land, then Prussia, according to her declaration to the German Diet, is bound 
to interfere and resist such aggression. But the latest accounts say that to the 
fresh overtures made by France and England to Holland, an answer had been 
returned which indicated a disposition to treat, but on a basis somewhat dif- 


ferent to that offered. After all we think that a fresh appeal to arms will not 





take place. 

Jamaiwca.—We received, just as we were going to press, Kingston papers, by 
the Orhit, to the 4th inst. 
exhibit a most disturbed and alarming state of the island. 


We subjvin a few items only, lamenting that they 


A report was current that Commodore Farquhar would proceed to the North 
side of the island, in his Majesty's ship Blanche, for the purpose of affording 
protection to the Baptist preachers. 

An ex-officio information had been filed by his Majesty's Attorney-General 
against the editor and publisher of the Dispatch newspaper, for a libel on his 
Excellency the Governor. 

The Parishes of St. Mary, St Ann, Trelawney, St. James, and Hanover, as 
represented in Committee of the Colonial Union, have solemnly pledged them- 
selves, at the hazard of their lives, not to permit any Baptist or other sectarian 
preacher or teacher to preach or teach in any house in towns where the influence 
of the Colonial Union extends. This resolution is accompanied by others ex- 
pressive of the warmest attachment and loyalty to his Majesty, and of attach- 
ment to the Established Religion. 

A riot had taken place amongst the colonised population of the Island on the 
house of Mr Manden, a Colonial Unionist, Mr. M. having hissed the Governor. 
The Proclamation of the King against all colonial Unionsis published in all the 
papers forbidding their meetings for illegal purposes, which was disregarded by 
the Unionists. 





In these times of party changes it is difficult for Englishmen to say to what 
party «they really claim kindred with. The distinctions of Whig and Tory 
are mnch broken up, and Conservatives and Destructives adopted, in part, in 
their stead. -These again are divided and subdivided into Reformers, Ministe- 
rialists, Moderates, Waverers, &c. till quiet people scarcely know under which 
banner to enlist themselves. AJ] good Englishmen, however, agree in one thing, 
namely, in wishing prosperity to the country, although they may differ as to the 
best means that should be employed to secure it 

The St. Andrew's Herald, not long since, called this a “high Tory journal.” 
Now, not knowing what is meant, in these days, by that epithet, we ventured 
to ask that paper to explain the meaning of its words, and to point out the pas- 
sages in our paper that warranted it in so calling us. The Herald, however, ad- 
mits, very honourably, that it was mistaken in Its opinion, and that it was led into 
the mistake by a writer in a St. John’s paper. That writer it would appear wrote 
a great deal of nonsense, which was too readily adopted by our contemporary at | 
the town, bear.ng the name of the other saint. These edifying effusions we did | 
not happen to see and perhaps it is lucky for the writer of them that we did not. 


All this, as is very philosophically observed elsewhere, is neither here nor 





| Radicals 


| 


tination of public functionaries in the Lower Province, over whom we have no | 


controul. 
Under these circumstances we feel the strongest assurance that Your Majesty 


where our Revenues of Customs may be collected, and our int +rcourse with our 
. 
Mother Country carried on without being subject to the enactments of the Legis- 


| tered in all respectable libraries 


lature of a sister Colony, in which we are not represented, and which have proved | 


in many instances extremely prejudicial to our best and dearest interests. While 
we have witnessed with satisfaction the friendly negotiation of Your Majesty with 
Foreign Nations, to obtain for some of the smaller States of Europe, by Your 
powerful mediation,*such natural limits as were deemed essential to their national 


there, but it has led us to overhaul our consciences, and to see, if it were possi- | 
: om | 
ble to fix an epithet on ourselves. If we are not Tories, we are certainly not | 


Nor do we much admire the terms of Waverers, or Wanderers, but a 


man is, or ought to be, judged by his works: and to these we must appeal; they 


consist of ten goodly volumes, and will be found, or ought to.be bound up and let- 


To our works, then, we say, refer, and we 


| think it will be found, that when Mr. Canning returned to office, after the deat! 
will not fail to recognize the justice of our claim to a Port of Entry from the Sea, | hig ‘a See et 


of Lord Castlereagh, we adopted in a great degree his opinions, because he 
avowed a determination to advance with the improvements of the age with- 


out running into those hazardous experiments in legislation, which un- 


settle men's minds and lead to discord and anarchy. On his death we found no 
difficulty in giving our support to Lord Goderich and subsequently to the Duke of 


Wellington, because they followed up Mr. Canning’s measures. We, therefore, 


security, we feel additional confidence that it is only necessary to the attainment rejoiced at the repeal of the Corporation and Test acts,the modification of the Corn 


of our natural and just rights, that we should lay before Your Majesty the evils | Laws, slight as it was, the repeal of the Catholic disabilities, &c. 


We hoped, 


63 


too, that the Duke of Wellington would have listened to the call for some 
reform in the Commons house of Parliament, but confess we were opposed 
to the bill as brought in by Lord John Russel, because we in common 
with many others thought it too sweeping. We were opposed, tuo, to 
the creating of peers, to force the bill through the House of Lords, 
because that was unconstitutional ; we were opposed too, to the formation of Po- 
litical Unions, because that measure was dangerous. Our objections were not 
to Reform, because it was demanded by a majority of the sound and intelligent 
part of the British people, but to the extent to which 1t went. Lord Grey was 
right in adopting Parliamentary Reform, but wrong, as we think, in going so 
far—he should have graduated the measure to the extent of the expectations of 
the people, and not have proceed beyond them, because by so doing he was de- 
serted by a large portion of good and moderate reformers, the loss of whose sup- 
port obliged him to resort to measures for the accomplishment of his object, not 
usually practised by other statesmen. 

These are the principles that have always governed the Albion, and they will 
not be departed from—our readers can now assign us to what class of politicians 
they please. 

The late arrivals have furnished us with a complete list of the members of 
Parliament, which we have inserted on the other page. We copied it from the 
Times, and believe it to be correct as to the members returned. The estimation 
of their politics, however, may be different. ‘The Ministers undoubtedly possess 
a strong majority, but a vast number of these set down as reformers, are of the 
moderate tory party, who, although they are favourable, and very properly so, to 
safe and judicious reforms, will vote as stoutly against dangerous innovations as 
the conservatives. Parliament, it is stated in some of the papers, will assemble 
on the 5th of February. That their deliberations will be for the good of the na- 
tion, and the whole nation, is the hope and prayer of every honest Englishman. 








*,* The first numbers of the New Series, of this paper, being nearly exhaust- 
ed, we have began to reprint them. ‘They will shortly be ready for delivery, 
when those subscribers who have not received the early numbers, will be duly 
supplied. Persons subscribing at the present time, canbe furnished with complete 
series from the few sets which we have kept on hand for that purpose. 





Montreal Vindicator asserts that we omitted in the account we gave of the 
Sheffield Riot, to state that the troops which were called in had been removed 
from the town during election. We know nothing whatever of the matter and 
can only repeat what was said in the Emigrant—that “ we assure the editor of 
the Vindicator, and we think he will be satisfied with our declaration that we did 
no such thing. We extracted the article from an English paper, and sent it to 
the compositors without any alteration whatever. The insertion or omission of 
the words, moreover, to our mind, is not of the least moment to any person or 
party, either in Canada or England. In England it is usual to remove the troops 
during an election, in the colonies, we believe it is not. 





The Kembles fill the houses nightly. The Macbeth of Mi. K. was a beautiful 

personation, and elicited from an intelligent house the unqualified approba- 
tion. Miss K's tragedy of Francis the First has been twice performed during 
the week, and the piece, not only as adramatic composition, but as to the mode 
of acting it, has given a new impulse to the tide of her popularity. The 
double mode of winning our applause as an author and an actress, has proved 
irrisistible. 

On Monday Fazio will be performed by particular desire, when Mr, K. will take 
the part of Fazio and Miss K., of course, Bianca. 

Mr. Kemble’s benefit is fixed for Tuesday, when the Hunchback will be pre- 
sented and also Catherine and Petruchio. 

That very excellent comedian, Mr. Wilkinson, takes his benefit at the Park on 
Friday next. 

Mr. Dunlap’s Benefit promises to be most brilliant. 
been suld. It takes place on Thursday the 28th inst. 


Nearly all the tickets have 





Mr Stoddart of Courtland street, has sent us a Poem, called ‘“ The Scribes of 
Gotham” by Nicodemus Trollope, in which all the newspapers are lampooned. 
We ourselves are touched up amung the rest. 

The first number of the Canadian Magazine, printed and published at York 
Upper Canada, by Robert Stanton, appeared in January last. . 

We have looked over the periodical which has thus commenced its career, 
and find some articles well worthy of commendation. ‘“ The Emigrant,” though 
a long story is an entertaining one, and exhibits many of the traits that are con- 
spicuous amongst the wanderers from an old to a new Country :—one frequentiy 
abandoned in a hurry, or under t e influence of excited feelings, and the other 
sought with a mistaken impression or a too favourable anticipation of its excel- 
lence. Emigrants generally expect to find a Canaan, and are only undeceived 
when ‘tis too late to repair their error. ‘These observations, of course, only apply 
to one proportion ; another may be found mere rational in their ideas, and, con- 
vinced that the milk and the honey of their promised land, can only be won by 
the sweat of their brow. We have both classes in the pages before us, sketched 
correctly, and some good may be accomplished by paying attention to them. 
Several other good things complete this number, and the whole are deserving of 
approbation, which we hope will be extended to Mr. Stanton in his excellent de- 
sign of promoting the literary taste of the Province, in the shape of a good sub- 
scription list. 

The Montreal Museum, or Journal of Literature and Fine Arts.—Edited by two 

Ladies. Montreal. 

It is indeed a novelty, but one of a very pleasing character, to witness the 
efforts of the gentlest order in the cause of Literature, devoted to the Editorship 
of a Magazine. Criticism of course is disarmed, and all we, of the sterner sex, 
can do, is to admire and congratulate our amiable companions, engaged in the 
same service as ourselves. We are all the ministers to Taste, the caterers of 
Fancy and Romance, the collectors of ‘Truth and Fiction —the very historians 
of polite [.iterature, and we shall labour the more zealously in our calling, when 
the palm of merit is disputed by fair champions, not that we would seek to de- 
prive them of it, but simply in the fear that too many sympathies will be attracted 
to their exertions, at least from their gentlemen readers. We, however, cor- 
dially wish the lady editors success, be they young or old, married or single, an- 
ticipating an improvement in their condition, let them be situated as they may 
be, by the fame earned in their literary characters. The first effort is credita- 
ble, and may be accepted as a fair sample of the intended whole. 

Records of My Life. By the late John Taylor, Esq., author of Monsieur Tonson. 

Complete in one volume. New York. J. & J. Harper. 1833. 

The London press has teemed with panegyrics on the admirable character 
of these memoirs, emanating froma man who has been associated with the wits 
and scholars who have rendered the last fifty or sixty years so remarkable. We 
have transferred portions from these reminiscences to our columns, and are now 
rejoiced to witness the American edition of the whole. The very rambling na- 
ture of this book is its great charm; men and manners of the last century, are 
in one place sketched, in another filled up, and occasionally highly tinted, until 
we can almost imagine ourselves one of a coterie that used to make old Slaugh- 
ter’s Coffee House, and other places of literary resort, ring again with wit and 
merriment. ‘There is much novelty in the work before us ; numerous anecdotes 
are presented of celebrated characters, which have before “ found no place in 
print,”’ and the ease of description almost equals the conversational style of two 
friends who meet to indulge in pleasing retrospection. There is no dullness, no 
affectation, no prosing, or efforts to make camels out of gnats. We have the 
recollections of a shrewd observer before us, and he tells us the history of the 
We never recommended a volume to the notice of our 
readers with more pleasure, and scarcely ever derived more amusement than its 
perusal afforded 
The Parthenon and Academicans Magazine for February, 1833. Vol. I. No. 4. 

Published at Union College, Schenectady, by S. S. Riggs. 

This number contains several pleasing articles both of a literary and imagi- 
native cast, and is deserving of support. Proceeding from the Union College it 
is an agreeable sample of excellence, and all that we should wish to see imitated 
in other learned societies. 

Professor Patttson’s Lectures delivered in Jefferson College, Philadelphia. On 
the question © Has the Parotid gland ever been extirpated.” Published by the 
Students of the College 

This lecture was delivered in consequence of the assertion by the Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania, that the Parotid gland had never 
extirpated Professor Pattison has, however, set the question at rest, 
if the operation had been doubted by the majority of the Medical faculty, 
hy instancing a number of cases, where the extirpation had been successfully 
pe rformed With the recorded facts before him, as they are stated in numerous 
medical works, we cannot imagine the grounds upon which the possibility of this 
operation is disputed. It is unquestionably one of the triumphs of surgery, but 
it has been repeatedly achieved, and will we doubt not be frequently re-accom- 
plished, 


times of our fathers 





been 


even 





ae SALE—About 500 pounds of Brevier Type, lately employed for printing the 
Albion. Price twenty-five cents per pound, Also about 150 weight of Musie 
| Type, price fifty cents per pound. Apply at this office. [Feb. 9. 
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MY ALPINE HOME. 

















Written by C. Jeffreys, Esq.: Composed by Charles Coote. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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My Alpine home how dear to me, c wh voice that speaks of thee Thy hollow glens and sky-clad 
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hills, Thy peaceful vales and floowing rills. 


In sunny climes 


my Alpine home 


The heart I own may oft be gay, 
Tho’ lost to all it once held dear ; 
But joys like these e’en fade away 








T long have stray’d, But mem’ry still 


my Alpine home. 
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where’er I roan Recalls the bright 
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I pass‘d within 


days, my Alpine home. 

















Waltzer. 


As quickly as their beams appear. 
But, oh! how bright is pleasure’s beam, 
When after years of care we come 





MEMOIR OF THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 
(Abridged from the * National Portrait Gallery.”’) 

The family of Ryder is originally of Yorkshire ; but the more intermediate 
ancestors of the Earl of Harrowby, were of London; where Sir Dudley Ryde-'® 
knight, second son of Richard Ryder, Esq. merchant, rose through 
of Solicitor and Attorney-General, in 1733 and 1736, to be Lori Ghief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, in 1754. On the 24th of Mew 1756 = sateen of 
peerage for him was signed by the King; but he died « -/"? ed, 

a 


befo: . . : : stot yon the following day, and 
poorer his elevation to this earthly honour was COnpleted in all its necessary 


the offices 


ln. WA aaa 1 T 
_ His only son, Nathaniel Ryder, consequently coztinued in the rank of a private 
gentleman during twenty years, when, A.D. 1776, he was created Baron Har- 
rowby, of Harrowby, in the County of Lincoln. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London, by whom he had three sons and a daughter, 
viz. the present peer; Richard Ryder, a Privy Councillor, and Secretary for the 
Home Department ; Henry, Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry ; and Elizabeth, 
who died about two years ago. 

The Earl of Harrowby was born on the 22d of December, 1762, and succeeded 
his father in the barony on the 20th of June, 1803. On the 18th of July, 1809, 
he was advanced to the dignity of an Earl, and also created Viscount Sandon, in 
the county of Stafford, which title is held by his eldest son, Lord Sandon, the 
member for Liverpool. In 1795, his Lordship married Susan, daughter of Gran- 
ville, first Marquis of Stafford; his family by whom have formed distinguished 
alliances with the noble houses of Bute, Beaufort, Fortesque and Wharn- 
eliffe. 

Lord Harrowby having completed his studies at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was speedily placed in Parliament as the representative of the Borough 
of Tiverton, and devoted himself sedulously to a political life. Within a few 
years he had made himself so acceptable to the minister, as to be appointed an 
Under Secretary of State ; and very shortly after, Comptroller of his Majesty’s 
Household, in which office he succeeded the Hon. J. C. Villiers. Fully occupied 
with Parliamentary and official duties, he gradually rose in public estimation, and 
became more and more efficient, and distinguished by his talents and application 
to business; till in 1801 when Mr. Addington received the helm from Mr. Pitt, 
and he joined the new administration as ‘Treasurer of the Navy, in the room of 
Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville. 

Being called to the Upper House on the death of his father, his Lordship, 
when Mr. Pitt resumed the post of Prime Minister, accepted the high and re- 
sponsible situation of Secretary of State for the Foreign Department. At no 
period of our history were greater firmness and ability required in the holder of 
these seals; and the choice of Mr. Pitt was the most grateful compliment which 
could have been paid to the character and endowments of the noble lord. But, 
well calculated as he was for the honourable discharge of these arduous duties, 
his physical did not keep pace with his mental powers, and he was obliged by ill 
health to solicit leave to retire. The permission was granted wrth reluctance, 
and, as some recompense for his labours, he was made Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Still, however, his tried abilities were not permitted to relapse 
into inactivity, and he was named ambassador to the court of Prussia, at a period 
when the eye ofa skilful diplomatist seemed to be most wanted in that quarter, 
and Europe was almost prostrate before the overwhelming ascendancy of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. But the mighty blow was struck before he could reach his des- 
tination : the battle of Austerlitz, and the peace of Presburg, put the seal of fate 
for a time upon the subversion of the Continent. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, and the formation of the Fox and Grenville adminis- 
tration, Lord Harrowby held aloof from the Government, and stood in the 
phalanx of opposition, composed of a number of the adherents and coadjutors of 
the pilot who had weathered the storm, and was now laid at rest. ‘The dissolu- 
tion of this ministry at the end of a year restored him to place ; and Mr. Cannmg 
resuming his former post as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, his Lordship joined 
the Cabinet as President of the Board of Control, which office he retained until 
he succeded Lord Sidmouth as Lord President of the Council in the year 
1812. 

As we have now traced the political course of the Noble Earl by those lead- 
ing land-marks which are defined by the holding and the refusing of preferment, 
power, and emolument, we shall cast a glance back upon his general conduct. 
From the beginning to the end, his consistency and his moderation have been 
conspicuous. At no period an Ultra, he was the zealous advocate for the rights 
of the Church, yet at the same time a friend to Catholic concession. He ardent- 
ly maintained the necessity of the struggle, first against the revolutionary doc- 
trines, and next against the military despotism of France. On the trial of Queen 
Caroline, while he defended the line taken, or rather, as he argued, forced upon, 
Ministers in that unhappy affair, he refused his assent to the divorce clause ; and 
it was upon this honest difference of opinion, that the cause took an issue moré 
favourable to the accused than it otherwise would have taken. In short, we may 
say ina few words, that, for liberality of sentiment, wisely conforming to, and not 
violently opposing the charges wrought by ex 
nions of men, not yielding what was just and 
dient, Lord Harrowby has occupied a ground y 
contemporary George Canning, with w icted for many years with entire 
uniformity of purpose and mutual good understanding mpi 

Among the memorable occasions in which the name of Lord Harrowbv has 
been brought particularly into public notice, we may 








raordinary events upon the Opl- 
right merely to what was expe- 
ery similar to that of his illustrious 


" yinention his evidence on the 
trial of Lord Melville ; which was loudly arraigned by the en« mies of that emi- 
uent person. His lordship might be thought to have inherited a love for th 


church by maternal descent ; and he has, in most of the important discussions 
which concerned the interests of this great religious and national establishment, 
approved himself to be a sincere friend. The poorer classes of the clergy are 
deeply indebted to his exertions in their behalf: and had some of the candid 
opinions-« , essed in his speeches on other material points, such as non-residence 
and pluralities, rececved the early attention to which they were entitled, the cla- 
mour of the present day’ qvould have been deprived of several of the objections 
on which it is raised. His annua. 24dresses at the meetings of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have breathed the sa.),Sirit of tolerance and pure chris- 
tianity. These, though usually brief, have always v «.. uch and justly admired 
for their piety without cant, and for the plain straightforward pers 3 With 
which they carried the conviction of important truths into the breasts of their 
hearers. 

Of his most celebrated parliamentary efforts, we shall merely allude to two. 
His reply to Earl Grey, in justifying the annexation of Norway to Sweden, was 
esteemed at the time to be one of the ablest and most statesman-like speeches 
ever delivered in the House of Peers ; and we need scarcely remind our readers 
of his admirable oration against the Reform Bill. * * * 

His Lordship continued at the head of the Council Board during the too fleet- 
ing administration of Mr. Canning ; and only retired when Lord Goodrich made 
way for that of the Duke of Wellington. It is stated, that at more than one of 
those ministerial changes, the highest office was offered to the Noble Ear! him- 
self; whose modest estimation of his own capacity, alone prevented his being 
placed in the chair of the Premier. At length, this feeling, united with a sense 
of political consistency, prevailed still farther ; and when invited to continue his 
co-operation with the cabinet of the Duke of Wellington, he declined the propo- 
sition, and retired altogether from office. 


friends, to whom he has endeared himself by a life of unvarying affability and 
kindness ; and of the general mass, who can appreciate those virtues, though 
they have not so immediately come into contact with their exercise. As a min- 
ister, the affability of Lord Harrowby was most meritorious ; he was so easy of 
access, as to render the reproach of official hauteur inapplicable to him and his 
concerns ; aud both as a public and a private man, his gentle and gracious man- 
ners have ever caused him to be looked up to with gratitude and esteem. His 
countenance is animated and intellectual; his mode of speaking impressive ; his 
political career has not been stained with one blot ; and howsoever his later 
years may be passed, he may be assured that the good wishes and the admiration 
of his country attend him. 
—_—_ 

“M. de Talleyrand certainly retires next summer, or perhaps in the spring ; 
but nothing positive can be said as to his successor, for it does not appear that the 
new minister for foreign affairs in France is provided with a person who shall at 
the same time be of his own choice and agreeable to the king. M. de 'Talley- 
rand does not, as was reported, retire on account of iJ] health. He is now quite 
as well as ever he has been, and it is an extraordinary fact, that notwithstanding 
his advanced vears and the life that he has led, he has very rarely indeed recourse 
to medical aid. His habits, however, are not those which our medical writers on 
the means of preserving health and arriving at old age, recommend. M. de Tal- 
leyrand neither goes to bed early nor eats and drinks frequently in moderate quan- 
tity. He is often at the Foreign Office until two in the morning, and rarely in bed 
before three, and he frequently passes the day with only one meal, at which he 
eats and drinks heartily, without appearing to suffer any symptoms of dyspepsia. 
He devotes a portion of the day to notes connected with the promised reminis- 
cences of his own extraordinary life ; but we have reason to believe that the work 
will not be so voluminous as the world have been led to expect. 





NO THE HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AMATEURS, and others 

in the United States.—W. Russell, Florist, Landscape Gardener, &c. from 
Battersea, near London, England, respectfully announces that he is about to locate 
himself in New York, within about two miles from the City Hall, where he has taken 
| a lease of land to carry on this profession, and will commence on the beginning of 
next month. He will give Designs for Forcing Houses, Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
&ce.; also Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Flower & Kitchen Gardens, &c. on the most im- 
proved principles and ornamental style, as now designed and executed in England with 
so much success, V.R. has had upwards of twenty years practice in his profession, 
having served <everal noblemen, who have splendid Gardens embracing all the differ- 
ent dep irtments of his profession H he was also several years in the King of Eng- 
land’s Royal Gardens at Kew, and he has been ten years in business at Battersea, 





f : . : 
plants, viz. Pelargoniums or Gerantums, Dahlias or Georgianas, Rhododendrons, 


And he has retired with the regard of all who knew him—of a multitude of | 








where he made a new Nursery, and raised many splendid new high bred varieties of | 


Azalias, Roses, Potentilles, &c, as referred to by Mr. Louden in the Gardener's | 


Magazine, Mr. Sweet’s British Flower Garden, Florist Guide, and other Bota- 
nical works. With the constant practice W. R. has had in his 
is induced to solicit the patronage of the Ladies 
States, with a of giving them every 
reasonable, and his plans on the most economical system. 
conducting the busin 


and Gentlemen of the 
satisfaction. His prices will be 


W. R. has left his brother 


tae new and splendid Flowering and ornamental Plants &c. as now cultivated in that 


country. Any Lady or Gentleman desirous of obtaining any such P ints, have now a 
favourable opportunity. W. R. has last year’s printed Catalogues of Dahlias, 
Geraniums, &c. which mav be had by application, post paid. Till further notice, 
address W.R., 138 Nassauestree t, New York. W. R.has anew system of fire-flues 
and hotwater pipes fo Conservatories, &c. and which he intends to apply to the 
houses he is about to ereci, and which he can rec 


mmend as superior to any yet Im 


profession, he | 
United | 


ss in England, through whom he has great facility of importing all | 





| To that dear spot in fancy’s dream 
Which we have lov'd to call our home. 
| My Alpine home, my Alpine home. 





A) RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 
dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
the Istof May next, asa private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. For terms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb. 16, 3m.] 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 
torney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments affeet- 
ine property in Spanish Ainerica, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, (Sept. 8. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A steady, active married man, wishes a situation as 

porter in a store, and would make himself generally useful to his employer. In 

the event of not obtaining a situation of this kind, himself and wife (having no children) 

would be willing to engage in a Gentleman’s family, he to serve in the capacity of 

Coachman and Waiter, and his wife as Cook both having served in the above lines. 

The most satisfactory and respectable references can be given to Gentlemen in this 

City by addressing a line to J. C. at the Offices of this paper or at No. 5 Oak Sireet. 

“9—3t. 
R. KING, professor of Elocution, requests us to give notice, that his Institution 
for the permanent corrrection ani cure for stammering, and all other impediments 
of speech, is closed ; also, that he will open in Philadelphia on the 20th inst. Those 
who require his services, are requested to make application by the 25th of March, as 
he purposes closing there at the end of three months. 
st No pecuniary demand will be made until the pupil shall be satisfied with his 
instruction. [Feb 16.] 
LL PRIZES!!! AND NO BLANKS !! !—On the 6th day of March will be 
drawn one of the most noble schemes ever offered to the public. There is a 
$30,000 to begin with, another of $12,000, $8,000, $3,406, $1,050 and 10 of $1,000. 
It will be recollected that if adventurers, in this truly great scheme, should be so un- 
fortunate as to have none of the drawn numbers on their tickets, they will be entitled 
to the prize of $4 each, as the scheme is so arranged that any person that has a ticket, 
cannot get a blank, because there are none in the lottery. Schuyler intends to give 
one of his customers the $30,000, and has already laid up a store of specie for the oc- 
casion ; and also the principa! part of the $1,000, $500, &c., &c. ; these, though small, 
will go down well in whole tickets. In consequence of the great demand for the tickets, 
in this truly grand scheme, Schuyler would inform all persons (in city and country) 
that wish to make a safe investment, to send their letters, or make personal application 
in season, always bearing in mind that for the capitals prompt attention and despatch. 
There is no place like Schuyler’s Court of Fortune. Please to address your orders 

by mail. or otherwise as usual to ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New York. 
For further particulars of this truly Brilliant Scheme, please refer to 

3” Schuuler’s Lottery Herald. F.16—3t. 
NOR SALE, or to lease fur aterm of years.---The subscriber’s residence in New 
Jersey, two miles and 90 yards from the Hoboken Ferry, known as the Weehawk 
Mountain House, on the main road leading from Hoboken to Paterson,Hackinsack and 

the Western Country. 

That there is notin the United States a more delightful or inviting residence, for 
either a gentleman desirous to live retired, or the man of business, all who have 
seen it allow: for the salubrity of the air---the purity and abundance of its spring---its 
contiguity to the North River, and to the City of New York---and the enchanting 
prospect it commands---a prospect which for interest and beauty 18 unsurpassed--- 
renders it the most desirable residence in the United States, for those who wish seclu- 
sion or who are busied in the marts and bustle of business in the city, or who would 
wish to do an extensive, profitable and certain business on the spot, as there is no 
place to be found better adapted to public business ;—the stages pass the door almost 
every hour in the day, going from, or returning to the City of New York; and it pos- 
sesses other great facilities of intercourse, as well with the Ciiy as with the country, 
at all times and seasons. : ; 

The age of the proprietor induces him to offer the premises for sale, as he finds him- 
self unable to give that attention to his public business which is necessary to ensure 
general satisfaction, or to make those improvements which the natural advantages and 
beauty of the plaze suggest,---and which alone are wanting to render it the most ele- 
vant and enviable situation in the United States; either for a private residence, or 
for a public lodging house and garden of the mest splendid kind; it affords peculiar 
facilities for the erection of baths of the finest order, having an abundant supply of 
the purest water, and every other convemence, which the most fastidious can wish 
for, or those in bad health desire. Applications to be made t» the subscriber on the 
premises for the terms of sale, or to JOHN D. DE LACY, Counsellor ct law, 19 
Chamber-street. The title is clear and indisputable, and will be warranted by the 
owner. [Weehawk, Nov. 28, 1832.] PHILIP EARLE. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 























Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 
No. 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
- Roscve, i\Rogers, ~ 2 By a Se * oa © 3% 
Canada, Wilson, ’ 16, 34 16, 5 16,|Mar. 1, July l, 
“ uw 


Nov. l, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, °° oS |S - S 
Pacific, R. L. Waite/Feb. 1. 
Geo. Washington|Holdrege, pe 
South America, |Marshall, 


June 1, Oct. 1) “ 16, “ 16, 16 
8, “ 8 “ 8,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
| “16, “ 16, © 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 

24) « @ 8 


John Jay, Holdrege, ee ee ig _ - 
North America, [Macy, Is r.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, * 16, ‘ 16, 
Napoleon, jSmith, eG” &- ere, Oe me fF SM, 
Britannia, Sketchley, | “16, “ 16, “ 16,May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
Birmingham, “ee St ef 8, 
. New York, ittente, jAprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, | i 2 SS 6) he YS “ 24, 
| 


24 ‘ 
, ’ 
ie " 
16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, “ee. l, 
6 Q “ R 8 


Caledonia, \Graham, 
. Virginian, Harris, , 
ssage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty 


“ 24, “ 94 “ . 


? by 


’ R ‘ 
guineas: from Liverpool, thi *y-five gul- 


een. ditties tee eens ali im : , ie alae Sin’ alll : sim | CORES inelnding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

new inp v - nt nh the hone a gen terte Cian he navies ke. ab pac ak ” te. for Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d J.ines, “/ropper, Benson & Co. 2d. L.ae, Wm. and 

the watering of fine <eeds ahi ‘ . oo ae Byly, a | James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 

a NE ee *.) _ No. 1 and 3, Old "jixre.— Agents, F. Thomy 1,29 Wallstreet. No. 2 New Line. 

Pp BYRNE, whol e dealer and msnufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 6) Owners, Wood a Tr ob'e, and Sami. Micke & Sone—- No. 4. Packet Line. 
{ @ Wiliam » New York Jan. 9 Owners, Fish, Grin 43, & C¢ 
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